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SCIENTIFIC  KNOWLEDGE  IN  THE  NORTH  IN  THE 
THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Among  the  many  problems  that  we  meet  in  the  study  of 
medieval  documents  one  of  the  more  important  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  is  the  question  of  sources.  If  the  author  did  not  have  first¬ 
hand  knowledge,  where  did  he  get  his  information?  This 
question  is  especially  pertinent  in  the  case  of  a  work  that  pre¬ 
tends  to  deal  with  scientific  data.  The  Old  Norwegian  docu¬ 
ment,  the  Speculum  Regale  or  “King’s  Mirror”  is  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule ;  its  author  gives  only  indirect  information 
as  to  his  sources  and  in  our  own  efforts  to  determine  them 
we  meet  an  added  difficulty  in  the  fact  that  he  has  carefully 
concealed  his  identity. 

Some  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  compare  the  description 
of  Ireland  in  the  King’s  Mirror  with  that  of  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  in  the  Topography  of  Ireland  and  found  that  the 
Welshman  had  been  closely  followed  both  in  plan  and  details, 
though  the  Norse  writer  also  had  information  that  Gerald  did 
not  possess,  or  at  least  did  not  use  in  his  account.  These  con¬ 
clusions  were  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
in  1912.  Later  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  author  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror  might  have  used  other  writings  of  British  origin.  The 
first  part  of  his  work  deals  with  matters  that  were  of  interest 
to  the  sea-faring  merchants  of  the  age,  such  as  the  tides  and 
the  winds,  the  seasons  best  suited  to  navigation,  the  five  zones, 
the  length  of  the  year,  and  the  like.  Most  of  these  things 
the  author  evidently  knew  from  experience  as  well  as  from 
books ;  but  the  book  was  important  then  as  now,  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  what  scientific  works  he  may  have  had  access. 

In  this  connection  one  naturally  thinks  of  Alexander 
Neckham,  an  English  scientist  who  did  most  of  his  work  in 
the  last  two  decades  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  bom 
in  1157  and  was  perhaps  twenty  years  older  than  the  Norse¬ 
man  who  wrote  the  Speculum.  Neckham  was  for  some 
years  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Paris,  but  his  declining 
years  were  spent  in  an  English  monastery.  He  was  bora  at 
Saint  Albans,  where  the  greatest  English  monastery  was  lo- 
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cated,  and  where  the  production  and  preservation  of  books 
was  looked  upon  as  a  serious  task.  Saint  Albans  is  near  Lon¬ 
don,  and  if  Ivar  Bodde,  as  Heffermehl  would  have  us  believe, 
was  the  author  of  the  Speculum,  he  may  have  collected  his 
materials  at  Saint  Albans  and  elsewhere  when  in  England  on 
diplomatic  missions  to  the  courts  of  John  and  Henry  III.  But 
even  if  this  theory  be  rejected,  the  fact  of  intellectual  and  po¬ 
litical  relations  with  England  in  the  thirteenth  century  re¬ 
mains  undisputed.  It  was  from  Saint  Albans  that  Matthew 
Paris  set  out  to  Norway  in  1248,  in  the  very  decade  when  the 
King’s  Mirror  seems  to  have  been  written.  His  mission  was 
to  reform  and  reorganize  the  monastery  at  Nidaros.  It  is 
significant  that  in  this  instance  an  Englishman  was  called  in, 
not  a  German,  or  Fleming,  or  Frenchman. 

Unfortunately,  however,  a  study  of  Neckham’s  work,  with 
a  view  to  determining  what  sources  the  Norwegian  author 
used,  yields  very  slight  results.  The  two  works  contain  a 
considerable  body  of  common  materials,  but  in  one  instance 
only  does  it  seem  likely  that  the  later  writer  has  borrowed 
from  the  earlier.  In  speaking  of  earthquakes  Neckham  says; 
It  is  held  that  the  winds  force  themselves  into  the  caverns  and 
passages  in  the  earth’s  interior,  and  as  they  have  no  means  of  escape, 
they  increase  greatly  in  fury  and  strength. 

And  the  Norwegian  writer,  in  his  account  of  the  Icelandic 
marvels,  tells  us  that  earthquakes  may  be  caused  by  volcanic 
fires ;  but  he  also  offers  another  explanation.  Down  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  there  are  probably  a  great  number  of  large 
caverns  and  empty  passages. 

And  sometimes  it  may  happen  that  these  caverns  or  passages,  either 
because  of  penetrating  winds  or  the  furious  might  of  the  ocean,  are 
packed  with  wind  till  they  cannot  endure  its  violent  movements;  this 
may  be  the  cause  of  those  great  earthquakes  in  Iceland. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  we  have  here  only  two  state¬ 
ments  of  the  same  common  belief ;  still,  the  parallelism  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  close  and  leaves  the  suspicion  that  the  Norseman 
knew  Alexander  Neckham’s  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  investigation  leads  to  a  conclusion 
which  to  the  student  of  Northern  culture  is  both  interesting 
and  satisfying.  These  two  writers,  Neckham  and  the  anony- 


mous  Norseman,  have  summed  up  in  part  the  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge,  each  of  his  own  generation.  They  were  almost  con¬ 
temporaries,  though  the  Englishman  wrote  early  in  his  career 
while  the  Norseman  probably  wrote  in  the  evening  of  life.  At 
most  Neckham’s  the  Nature  of  Things  is  half  a  century  older 
than  the  King’s  Mirror.  The  English  scientist,  who  was  the 
foster-brother  of  Richard  I,  had  all  the  opportunities  of  his 
time :  he  had  studied  and  taught  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
the  greatest  educational  center  of  the  age.  The  Norseman, 
on  the  other  hand,  lived  in  the  high  latitudes  of  the  far  North 
somewhere  north  of  the  Throndhjem  country,  in  the  region 
which  in  those  days  was  called  Halogaland.  Norway  had  no 
university  and  perhaps  few  higher  schools.  The  age  is  usual¬ 
ly  represented  as  wild  and  fierce ;  the  century  opened  with  the 
civil  wars  still  cursing  the  land,  and  there  was  little  rest  be¬ 
fore  a  generation  later  when  King  Hakon  had  developed  his 
great  “king-thought.”  Nevertheless,  the  Norwegian  writer 
proves  the  more  accurately  informed,  the  more  truly  critical, 
and  the  more  modern  in  spirit  of  the  two. 

Medieval  writers  indulge  freely  in  symbolic  and  mystical 
interpretations.  So  impressed  were  they  with  the  sacred 
character  of  everything  that  the  church  did,  believed,  and 
stood  for,  that  they  readily  found  allusions  to  and  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  sacred  facts  in  everything  in  nature.  Even  Dante, 
who  was  born  soon  after  the  Speculum  was  written,  indulges 
in  this  intellectual  pastime.  Alexander  Neckham  sometimes 
devotes  fewer  than  half  a  dozen  lines  to  the  fact  that  he  pre¬ 
sents,  and  the  remainder  of  the  page  to  the  Scriptural  and  mys¬ 
tical  phases  of  it.  In  the  three  continents,  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  Neckham  finds  an  unmistakable  allusion  to  the  Trinity. 
His  discussion  of  the  firmament  is  chiefly  a  comparison  of  its 
attributes  with  those  of  Holy  Church.  Of  this  there  is  almost 
nothing  in  the  King’s  Mirror.  The  author  states  the  facts  as 
he  understands  them ;  Biblical  illustrations  are  freely  used,  but 
as  illustrations  merely.  He  is  modern  also  in  this  respect 
that  he  is  willing  to  suspend  judgment  until  evidence  is  forth¬ 
coming.  He  does  not  believe  in  rejecting  a  statement  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  too  marvelous;  in  this  he  resembled  his  great 
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contemporary  Roger  Bacon,  who  paid  for  his  insight  with 
long  imprisonment ;  it  may  be  that  the  fate  of  men  like  Bacon 
had  something  to  do  with  the  author’s  purpose  to  write  anony¬ 
mously.  Nor  does  he  like  to  believe  without  evidence.  Many 
of  his  statements  are  given  on  the  testimony  of  men  who  have 
actually  seen  and  heard;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  is  not  always 
satisfied  with  their  statements.  In  this  there  is  nothing 
strange:  the  medieval  Northmen  were  not  a  credulous  peo¬ 
ple.  The  author  of  the  Speculum  dislikes  to  speak  of  natural 
wonders,  for,  he  says,  many  have  a  way  of  suspecting  and  dis¬ 
believing  whatever  they  have  not  seen  with  their  own  eyes. 

In  one  of  his  earlier  paragraphs  he  sums  up  the  chief  sub¬ 
jects  of  a  scientific  character  that  a  merchant  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with :  they  are  the  great  luminaries  of 
the  sky,  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  divisions 
of  time,  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  and  the  tides  and 
currents  of  the  ocean.  In  discussing  these  matters  he  cannot 
avoid  referring  to  the  form  of  the  earth.  All  through  the 
middle  ages  there  were  thinkers  who  accepted  the  belief  of 
the  Classical  astronomers  who  had  taught  that  the  earth  was 
round;  but  this  belief  was  by  no  means  general.  From  Neck- 
ham’s  use  of  terms  we  might  infer  that  he,  too,  believed  in  a 
spherical  earth;  but  nowhere  does  he  commit  himself.  In 
his  poem  “In  Praise  of  Divine  Wisdom,’’  he  states  that  the 
“ancients  have  dared  to  think  of  the  earth  as  round,  although 
the  mountains  jut  forth  prominently.’’  And  where  he  argues 
that  there  must  be  water  beneath  the  earth,  he  seems  to  be  far 
from  any  thought  of  rotundity.  For  Paradise,  which  is  the 
highest  point  of  earth,  it  would  seem,  extends  upward  even 
past  the  moon. 

As  to  what  the  King’s  Mirror  teaches  on  this  point,  there 
is  no  doubt:  the  author  uses  the  term  “earth-sphere”,  jardar- 
bgllr,  in  describing  our  own  planet.  In  an  effort  to  explain 
why  some  countries  are  hotter  than  others,  he  suggests  an 
experiment  with  a  candle  and  an  apple.  It  is  not  clear  how 
this  can  shed  much  light  on  the  problem,  but  the  author  boldly 
states  the  point  that  should  be  illustrated:  “from  this  you 
must  conclude  that  the  earth-circle  is  shaped  like  a  ball.” 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  days  of  Columbus  there 
was  great  fear  of  travel  into  the  torrid  zone,  where  the  heat 
would  grow  stronger  as  one  traveled  south  until  a  point  would 
be  reached  where  water  would  boil.  This  belief  is  also  noted 
in  the  Speculum,  but  as  a  common  superstition  that  the  author 
wishes  to  demolish.  He  knows  that  the  earth  is  divided  by 
"belts”  on  the  heaven  into  five  zones;  the  extreme  northern 
and  southern  cannot  be  inhabitated,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  middle  zone.  But  within  any  particular  zone  the  tem¬ 
perature  will  differ  according  to  location ;  Greenland  lies  close 
to  the  northern  zone  on  the  edge  of  things.  But,  says  the  son. 
Every  man  who  comes  from  the  southern  lands  tells  me  that  the 
farther  south  one  travels  the  greater  the  heat;  and  the  winds  that 
come  from  southerly  directions  are  both  milder  and  moister  than 
other  winds. 

To  this  the  wise  father  replies : 

You  say  that  men  tell  us  that  the  farther  south  one  comes  the  greater 
the  heat.  That  is  because  you  have  never  met  a  man  who  has  traveled 
as  far  south  of  the  hot  zone  as  those  lands  that  we  have  discussed 
lie  to  the  north  of  it. 

The  south  winds  are  warm  because  they  blow  out  of  the  hot 
zone. 

And  if  there  are  people  living  as  near  the  cold  belt  in  the  south  as 
the  Greenlanders  to  the  one  in  the  north,  I  am  sure  that  the  north- 
wind  will  come  to  them  as  warm  as  the  southwind  comes  to  us;  for 
they  must  look  northward  to  see  the  midday  and  the  whole  course 
of  the  sun,  just  as  we  who  live  north  of  the  sun  must  look  toward 
the  south. 

On  the  question  of  time  and  its  divisions  the  author  of  the 
Speculum  had  all  the  information  that  the  age  possessed.  The 
period  of  day  and  night  is  divided  into  twenty-four  hours; 
each  hour  is  again  divided  into  smaller  hours  called  in  Latin 
ostensa;  apparently  there  was  no  Old  Norse  word  for  minute. 
The  length  of  the  year  is  365  days  and  S’x  hours ;  every  fourth 
years  these  extra  hours  make  a  day  and  we  have  leap  year. 
There  is  an  error  here  of  about  eleven  minutes  for  each  year, 
but  this  merely  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  medieval  astrono¬ 
mers  made  relatively  accurate  calculations.  The  waxing  and 
waning  of  the  moon  and  the  tidal  changes  in  the  ocean  were 
also  reckoned  with  fair  accuracy. 
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To  Alexander  Neckham  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  ocean 
is  a  mystery.  It  vexed  the  ancients,  he  tells  us,  and  it  vexes 
the  modems.  Some  have  held  that  it  was  caused  by  a  collis- 
sion  of  two  arms  of  the  ocean,  an  eastern  and  a  western. 

Others  appear  to  ascribe  these  movements  to  certain  cavern-like 
abysses  which  now  swallow  up  water,  now  spew  it  forth  again.  The 
vulgar  attribute  them  to  the  waxing  and  waning  of  the  moon. 
Neckham,  as  usual,  refuses  to  commit  himself  and  passes  to 
an  interesting  parallel  in  the  early  persecutions  of  the  church 
which  rose  and  fell  like  the  tides.  The  author  of  the  Specu¬ 
lum,  however,  evidently  believes  that  the  tides  are  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  moon. 

In  his  discussion  of  volcanic  fires,  the  Norwegian  writer 
shows  that  he  is  still  under  the  influence  of  medievalism.  He 
has  heard  that  Gregory  the  Great  regarded  the  volcanic  fires 
of  Sicily  as  rising  from  the  places  of  eternal  torture.  Our 
author  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  fires 
of  Iceland.  He  distinguishes  between  dead  and  living  fire: 
the  flames  of  Sicily  are  living,  for  they  devour  living  things, 
such  as  wood  and  earth;  those  of  Iceland,  however,  consume 
no  such  things,  but  only  dead  matter  like  rocks.  And  it  is 
surely  more  likely  that  fire  that  arises  from  the  realm  of  death 
would  be  a  dead  fire.  Still,  he  does  not  insist  that  this  is  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  conjecture: 

It  is  not  necessary  to  accept  this  as  perfect  knowledge  .  .We 

have  only  tried  to  compare  various  things  in  order  to  find  out  what 
may  seem  the  more  likely.  For  we  know  perfectly  that  force  or 
strength  is  the  source  of  all  fire.  When  one  strikes  hard  iron  and 
hard  rock  forcibly  together,  fire  comes  out  of  the  iron  and  the  force 
that  is  used.  You  can  also  rub  two  pieces  of  wood  against  each  other 
in  such  a  way  that  the  labor  produces  fire. 

Here  the  modem  spirit  is  clearly  apparent.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  underneath  the  phenomenon,  and  the  scientist  concludes 
that  the  source  of  things,  at  least  of  fire,  is  force,  or,  as  we 
should  call  it,  energy. 

The  author  is  also  interested  in  the  strange  polar  lights 
and  does  his  best  to  account  for  them.  He  has  heard  three 
theories  proposed :  some  believe  that  the  earth  is  encircled 
with  light  and  that  this  is  what  appears  in  the  polar  lights ; 


others  have  held  that  these  lights  are  simply  rays  of  the  sun 
that  find  their  way  past  the  sides  of  the  earth  while  the  sun  is 
coursing  underneath;  the  author,  however,  is  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  frost  and  the  ice  have  become  so  powerful  in  the 
Arctic  that  they  are  able  to  put  forth  light.  His  argument  is 
not  very  convincing,  still,  it  is  an  attempt  to  account  for  a 
mysterious  phenomenon  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  due  to 
natural  forces. 

Medieval  writers  show  an  abiding  interest  in  aninial  life. 
They  were  careful  observers  and  noted  their  results  accurate¬ 
ly.  The  author  of  the  Speculum  has  no  occasion  to  discuss 
any  beasts  except  those  that  inhabit  the  ocean.  On  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  seals  and  whales  he  appears  to  be  thoroughly  informed : 
he  knows  how  these  “fishes”  are  to  be  classified,  what  size  they 
attain,  and  the  commercial  value  of  each  class.  So  far  as 
I  know,  the  Speculum  Regale  is  the  only  medieval  document 
that  gives  an  intelligent  description  of  the  monsters  that  in¬ 
habit  the  deep. 

The  question  of  the  marvels  that  he  has  to  relate,  especial¬ 
ly  in  his  discussion  of  Ireland,  is  a  perplexing  one.  Did  this 
enlightened  Norseman  really  believe  that  these  wonders  were 
genuine?  Did  he  believe  that  apples  actually  had  appeared 
on  a  willow  tree  in  March,  or  that  Irishmen  in  certain  locali¬ 
ties  preserved  their  dead  by  setting  them  up  against  the  church 
yard  fence?  It  would  not  be  strange  if  he  did  accept  the  cur¬ 
rent  tales  of  wonders  in  distant  lands ;  we  must  not  forget  that 
Henry  Hudson  saw  a  mermaid  in  the  Arctic  Waters  nearly 
four  centuries  later.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  the 
author  disclaims  any  serious  purpose  in  relating  these  tales ; 
we  are  told  distinctly  that  they  are  for  diversion  only.  Here 
and  there  we  find  a  humorous  touch  that  may  indicate  a  little 
skepticism.  Among  the  monsters  of  the  Arctic  is  the  Krake, 
a  monster  so  huge  and  formless  that  it  is  sometimes  mistaken 
for  an  island.  The  author  does  not  deny  the  existence  of 
the  Krake,  but  so  rarely  is  it  seen,  he  tells  us,  that  there  can 
surely  be  only  a  few  of  them  in  existence,  perhaps  two  only. 

About  one-third  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  matters  of  sci¬ 
entific  interest.  The  remainder  deals  with  the  higher  life  at 
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the  royal  court,  the  business  of  kingship,  and  the  place  of  the 
church  in  the  state.  It  was  a  dangerous  thing  for  one  who 
had  lived  through  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III  to  publish  the 
belief  that  the  church  was  practically  subordinate  to  the  state. 
We  may  here  have  another  reason  for  the  author’s  desire 
to  remain  unknown. 

To  a  Norseman  the  King’s  Mirror  is  a  work  of  great  in¬ 
terest.  But  it  should  have  a  wider  interest,  for  it  is  full  of 
meaning  for  the  history  of  the  entire  North.  It  was  written 
in  the  most  backward  section  of  Scandinavia  on  the  very  edge 
of  European  civilization;  and  yet,  it  reveals  a  knowledge  of 
the  world,  an  appreciation  of  culture,  and  a  liberal  outlook 
that  we  should  not  expect  to  find  in  thirteenth  century  Nor¬ 
way.  But  if  civilization  had  reached  such  a  high  point  near 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic,  what  may  we  not  believe  as  to  the 
state  of  culture  elsewhere  in  the  North?  It  could  scarcely 
have  stood  on  a  lower  plane ;  perhaps  it  was  of  an  even  higher 
type.  Thus  the  King’s  Mirror  not  only  gives  us  the  measure 
of  Norwegian  civilization, — it  also  permits  us  to  infer  what 
the  minimum  of  culture  must  have  been  among  the  related 
peoples,  the  Swedes  and  the  Danes. 

Laurence  M.  Larson. 

University  of  Illinois. 


PRESENT  ASPECTS  OF  THE  VINLAND  CONTRO¬ 
VERSY. 


Nansen’s  ponderous  work  In  Northern  Mists  has  not  set¬ 
tled  the  Vinland  controversy,  but  it  has  cast  the  shadow  of 
doubt  upon  many  features  in  all  older  theories,  so  that  the 
whole  question  will  have  to  be  taken  up  piecemeal  by  spe¬ 
cialists,  after  which  process  it  may  be  possible  to  arrive  at  a 
sane  conclusion  as  to  the  historical  value  of  the  Vinland  sagas. 

These  sagas  have  been  known  to  the  learned  world  for 
over  two  centuries.  They  have  been  subjected  to  all  manner 
of  critical  examination,  and  yet,  today,  a  final  and  satisfying 
estimate  of  them  seems  more  remote  than  ever.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  accept  Nansen’s  dictum  that  that  pearl  of  sagas 
relating  to  voyages  to  the  west  and  southwest  must  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  realm  of  fairy  lore  and  romance.  And  despite 
his  continued  disavowals  and  the  results  of  his  iconoclastic 
methods.  Dr.  Nansen  in  many  places  throughout  his  work, 
speaks  of  various  facts  and  episodes  of  the  Vinland  sagas  as 
though  they  belonged  to  the  domain  of  actuality.  I  do  not 
think  it  unfair  to  say  that  Dr.  Nansen  believes  in  the  Norse 
voyages  to  the  American  continent,  but  has  no  faith  in  the 
sagas  that  tell  of  these  voyages.  He  seems  to  require  that  to 
have  any  historical  value,  a  statement  must  be  tagged  with  a 
date.  Hence,  he  says  that  the  only  reliable  historical  evidence 
to  show  that  the  Norseman  had  reached  the  American  shores 
is  the  record  of  the  Icelandic  Annals,  to  the  effect  that  in  1347 
a  small  Greenland  ship  had  been  driven  by  storms  from  Mark- 
land,  one  of  the  discovered  regions,  to  Iceland. 

Notwithstanding  this  declaration,  he  elsewhere  throws  in 
a  sentence  like  this:  “The  open  craft  of  the  Norse  Vikings, 
with  their  square  sails,  fared  north  and  west  over  the  whole 
ocean,  from  Novaya  Zemlya  and  Spitzbergen  to  Greenland, 
Baffin  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  North  America,  and  over 
these  lands  and  seas  the  Norsemen  extended  their  dominion. 
It  was  not  until  five  hundred  years  later  that  the  ships  of 
other  nations  were  to  make  their  way  to  the  same  regions.’’ 
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(/«  Northern  Mists,  Vol.  I,  p.  248.)  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
define  Dr.  Nansen’s  real  position. 

Although  Torfaeus  had  given  an  intelligent  account  of  the 
facts  of  the  Vinland  sagas  to  the  world  as  early  as  1705,  real 
interest  was  not  aroused  in  them  until  1837,  when  Rafn’s  great 
work,  giving  the  sources,  with  translations,  appeared.  This 
work  brought  the  subject  vividly  before  the  learned  world  of 
America,  as  well  as  of  Europe.  It  caused  great  discussion  in 
America,  but  did  not  secure  the  sanction  of  the  best  historical 
minds,  although  lesser  writers  freely  accepted  his  rash  state¬ 
ments  and  hazardous  speculations. 

Leaving  out  of  account  Professor  Horsford’s  ardent  con¬ 
tentions,  we  may  say  that  the  American  attitude  is  best  pre¬ 
sented  by  John  Fiske.  He  believed  in  the  sagas,  that  the 
Norsemen  visited  the  coasts  of  New  England,  and  met  the 
American  Indian. 

While  Fiske  was  at  work  on  his  large  opus  on  The  Discov¬ 
ery  of  America,  Dr.  Gustav  Storm’s  work  on  the  Vinland 
voyages  appeared.  He  attempted  to  do  two  things :  to  de¬ 
termine  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  versions  of  the  Vinland 
sagas,  and  to  fix  the  location  of  the  three  regions  named  in 
the  sagas.  He  tried  to  accomplish  the  latter  by  determining 
the  northern  limit  of  the  grape.  The  result  was  that  Vinland 
could  not  have  been  beyond  the  bounds  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Dr.  Storm’s  views  were  accepted  by  scholars,  and  pre¬ 
vailed,  apparently  secure  and  final,  during  the  period  of  two 
decades.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Storm’s  work, 
American  scholarship  added  a  distinct  contribution  in  the  way 
of  a  phototype  edition  of  the  sources,  relying  on  Storm  as  to 
the  comparative  value  of  the  sources,  but  leaving  undiscussed 
the  question  of  regions  visited. 

At  this  point.  Professor  Fernald,  the  Harvard  botanist, 
mainly  on  the  basis  of  the  flora  of  the  Vinland  sagas,  attacked 
Storm’s  argument  on  the  location  of  Vinland,  maintaining  that 
the  wild  grape  has  never  grown  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  that 
botanical  facts  of  the  sagas  placed  Vinland  north  of  the  St. 
Lawrence;  incidentally  he  contended  that  the  natives  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  sagas  were  Eskimos.  At  the  same  time  he  an- 
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nounced  that  the  mass  of  evidence  that  he  had  in  hand,  soon 
ready  for  publication  (in  19 lo),  would  clear  up  the  whole 
puzzling  question,  ending  with  the  comforting  promise  that : 
“the  discrepancies  in  geography,  ethnology,  and  zoology, 
which  have  been  so  troublesome  in  the  past,  will  disappear; 
other  features,  usually  considered  obscure,  will  become  lum¬ 
inous;  and  the  older  and  less  distorted  sagas,  at  least  in  their 
main  incidents,  will  become  vivid  records  of  actual  geographic 
exploration.”  (Rhodora,  Vol.  12,  No.  134,  Feb.  1910.) 

After  the  publication  of  Fernald’s  article,  it  would  be  fool¬ 
hardy  to  contend  that  Storm’s  location  of  Vinland  could  be 
maintained.  But  despite  Fernald,  Vinland  might  be  south  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

The  year  after  the  publication  of  Professor  Fernald’s  bro¬ 
chure,  Dr.  Nansen’s  large  work,  In  Northern  Mists,  appeared 
in  an  English  translation.  It  is  in  two  large  volumes,  about 
eight  hundred  pages;  one-sixth  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the 
Vinland  controversy. 

Incidentally,  Nansen  makes  short  work  of  Fernald’s  con¬ 
tentions.  He  refuses  absolutely,  and  I  think  with  adequate 
grounds,  to  accept  any  of  Fernald’s  conclusions. 

It  is  possibly  Nansen’s  note  on  Fernald  that  has  given  our 
colleague.  Dr.  A.  Leroy  Andrews,  the  cue  for  a  special  exam¬ 
ination  of  Professor  Fernald’s  arguments  in  an  article  recently 
(Feb.  1913)  published  in  the  botanical  review  Rhodora.  Dr. 
Andrews’  article  is  entitled  “Philological  Aspects  of  the  Plants 
of  Wineland  the  Good.” 

Dr.  Andrews  concedes  that  Fernald  has  made  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  controversy  in  showing  that  neither  the  wild 
grape  nor  the  wild  rice  are  native  to  Nova  Scotia;  but  when 
Fernald  contends  that  the  vinber  of  the  sagas  does  not  mean 
“grapes”.  Dr.  Andrews  shows  that  he  is  mistaken,  and  is 
treading  on  unfamiliar  ground.  I  cannot  go  into  the  details. 

Dr.  Fernald’s  argument  on  the  hveifi  or  “selfsown  wheat” 
fares  no  better  at  the  hands  of  Andrews  than  of  Nansen,  while 
both  Nansen  and  Andrews  concede  that  Fernald  mJay  be  right 
in  holding  that  the  mgsur  of  the  sagas  is  “birch”  instead  of 
maple.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  word  relates  to  a  wood  of 


spotted  or  mottled  grain.  As  Dr.  Andrews  puts  it :  “It  does 
not  refer  to  any  definite  species  or  genus  of  trees.”  And  he 
insists  that  Fernald’s  discussion  of  the  word  has  not  contri¬ 
buted  “in  any  way  to  the  determination  of  the  point  on  the 
American  coast  reached  by  the  Norsemen.” 

So  far  as  opposition  to  Professor  Femald  is  concerned, 
Dr.  Andrews  is  in  entire  sympathy  with  Dr.  Nansen’s  atti¬ 
tude,  and  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  his  article  seem  to 
reveal  a  very  friendly  attitude  toward  the  whole  of  Nansen’s 
argument.  At  any  rate  Andrews  does  not  believe  in  Storm’s 
favorable  verdict  on  the  Hauk’s  Book  saga  as  compared  with 
the  Flat  Island  Book  version. 

It  would  take  a  long  time  to  indicate  the  varied  argu¬ 
ments  with  which  Nansen  assails  the  Vinland  sagas,  but  the 
net  result  appears  from  this  brief  extract  from  his  book;  (Vol. 
2,  p.  20).  “It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  whole  narrative 
of  the  Vinland  voyages  is  a  mosaic  of  one  feature  after  an¬ 
other  gathered  from  east  and  west.”  And  he  adds :  “Is 
there,  then,  anything  left  that  may  be  genuine?  To  this  it 
may  be  answered  that  even  if  the  romance  of  the  voyages  for 
the  most  part  be  invented — to  some  extent,  perhaps  from  an¬ 
cient  lays — the  persons  themselves  may  be  more  or  less  his¬ 
torical.” 

This  last  phrase  is  about  as  stingy  a  concession  as  it  is 
possible  to  make,  but  it  indicates  that  there  isn’t  a  single  state¬ 
ment  of  the  sagas  concerning  the  western  lands  that  Nansen 
doesn’t  view  with  suspicion. 

To  be  fair  to  Nansen,  I  cite  his  own  words  again :  (Vol. 
II,  p.  61).  “Even  though  the  saga  of  Erik  the  Red  and  the 
Grccnlendinga-pdttr  contain  nothing  which  we  can  regard 
as  certain  information  as  to  the  discovery  of  America  by  the 
Greenlanders,  we  yet  find  there  and  elsewhere  many  features 
which  show  that  they  must  have  reached  the  coast  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  most  decisive  among  them  being  the  chance  mention 
of  the  voyagers  from  Markland  in  1347.  To  this  may  be  add¬ 
ed  Hertzberg’s  demonstration  of  the  adaptation  of  the  Ice¬ 
landic  game  of  Knattleikr  by  the  Indians.  The  name  of  the 
mythical  land  may  then  have  been  transferred  to  the  country 
that  was  discovered.” 


This  passage  shows  clearly  enough  that  the  Vinland  sagas 
have  in  them,  even  according  to  Nansen,  a  modicum  of  fact. 
He  does  not  expatiate  on  that  element,  for  he  is  bent  on  anni¬ 
hilation.  Others  will  have  to  restore,  where  Nansen  has  cast 
the  devastating  doubt  of  a  man  of  world  fame. 

I  believe  that  competent  specialists  can  do  much  in  the 
way  of  restoration.  Nansen  has  not  been  alone  in  his  icono- 
clasm.  He  has  had  assistants  like  Torp  and  Moltke  Moe,  and 
others.  And  no  single  man  is  likely  to  do  the  work  of  restora¬ 
tion. 

There  are  some  things  in  Nansen’s  exposition  that 
all  scholars  will  be  forced  to  accept.  The  first  is  that  there 
are  folk-loristic  elements  in  the  Vinland  sagas  to  a  larger 
degree  than  had  before  been  suspected.  The  combination  of 
“self-sown  wheat  and  vines”  is  such  an  element,  and  will,  I 
think,  have  to  be  eliminated  as  a  factor  in  determining  locality, 
if  such  a  thing  is  to  be  undertaken. 

Now  the  elimination  of  the  combination  “self-sown  wheat 
and  vines,”  need  not  necesarily  eliminate  the  possibility  of  the 
Norsemen  having  visited  a  region  where  the  grape  grew. 
The  proof  of  that  would  lie  in  the  archaic  verses  in  the  saga 
and  in  the  name  Vinland,  if  this  can  be  saved.  Nansen 
wavers  on  this  point.  After  having  convinced  himself  that 
Vinland  hit  g66a  is  a  translation  of  Insulae  Fortunatae,  he 
learns  of  Sdderberg’s  interpretation  as  meaning  “grass  or 
pastureland,”  and  practically  accepts  it.* 

Now  there  are  three  things  outside  of  the  sagas  that  point 
to  Vinland  as  being  an  early  name,  i.  e.,  of  the  nth  century, 
and  not  of  the  saga- writing  period,  namely,  Adam  of  Brem¬ 
en’s  emphatic  reference  about  1070  as  meaning  Wineland; 
the  H^nen  Stone  inscription,  which  according  to  Sophus 

*  Since  this  paper  was  presented,  I  have  seen  an  article  on  the 
origin  of  the  word  Vinland  by  Professor  Carl  Marstrander,  of  Christi¬ 
ania,  the  Celtic  scholar.^  (Aftenposten,  Christiania,  Feb.  10,  1913).  He 
maintains  that  it  is  a  corrupted  reproduction  of  the  Irish  Tir  na  find, 
which  he  translates  the  Land  of  the  White  (or  Blessed)  Men.  Find, 
he  asserts,  was  pronounced  Find,  and  entered  into  the  composition  of 
Vinland  of  the  sagas;  in  Hauk’s  Landnamabdk  the  word  is  spelled 
Vindland.  This  makes  a  new  point  for  consideration. 
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Bugge  has  the  name  Vinland  with  a  long  root  vowel ;  and 
third  Ari’s  reference  to  Vinland  in  his  Libellus  Islandorum. 

Nansen  realizes  the  significance  of  Ari’s  incidental  men¬ 
tion  and  attacks  him  with  all  the  cunning  at  his  command. 
Here,  with  Ari,  in  my  opinion,  the  serious  refutation  of  Nan¬ 
sen’s  contention  must  begin. 

Ari’s  Islendingabok  or  Libellus  Islandorum,  as  he  called 
it,  is  remarkable  for  its  facts.  It  was  written  in  1134  when 
Ari  was  sixty-five. 

To  begin  with,  Nansen  is  very  complimentary  concerning 
Ari.  He  says:  “The  oldest  account  of  the  discovery  of 
Greenland,  and  the  people  settling  there,  is  found  in  Ari 
Frode’s  Islendingabok  (ca.  1130).  He  had  it  from  his  uncle, 
Thorkel  Gellison,  who  had  been  in  Greenland  and  had  con¬ 
versed  with  a  man  who  himself  had  accompanied  Erik  the 
Red  thither.  Thorkel  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  nth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  ‘remembered  far  back.’  Ari’s  statements  have  thus 
a  good  authority,  and  they  must  be  regarded  as  fairly  trust¬ 
worthy,  at  all  events,  in  their  main  outlines.’’  This  last  clause 
is  the  entering  wedge  of  doubt. 

The  passage  in  question  reads  as  follows: 

“That  country  which  is  called  Greenland,  was  discovered 
and  colonized  from  Iceland.  Erik  the  Red  was  the  name  of 
the  man — an  inhabitant  of  Broadfirth — who  went  out  there 
from  here,  and  settled  at  that  place  which  is  since  called  Eriks- 
firth.  He  gave  a  name  to  the  country,  and  called  it  Green¬ 
land,  and  said  that  it  must  persuade  men  to  go  there,  if  the 
land  had  a  good  name.  They  found  there,  both  east  and  west 
in  the  country,  the  dwelling  sites  of  men,  and  fragments  of 
boats  and  stone  implements,  so  that  one  may  judge  from  this 
that  the  same  sort  of  people  have  been  there  as  inhabited 
Vinland,  and  whom  the  Greenlanders  [i.  e.  the  Norse  colonists] 
call  Skraelings.” 

Ari  is  careful  to  give  his  authority  for  this  statement,  and 
even  Nansen  thinks  it  good  authority. 

Now  the  incidental  reference  to  Vinland  pre-supposes  a 
general  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Vinland  voyages 
among  Ari’s  contemporaries  at  the  time  when  the  passage 
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was  recorded.  And  it  is  entirely  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
he  had  treated  the  subject  of  these  voyages  more  fully  in  the 
lost  Islendingabok. 

The  passage  that  I  have  read  seems  to  be  the  baldest  kind 
of  prose,  and  about  as  plain  and  explicit  as  language  can  be 
made.  Nansen  is  the  first  man  who  refuses  to  accept  the 
reference  to  Vinland  and  the  natives  in  the  sense  in  which  all 
previous  scholars  have  accepted  it.  I  submit  that  when  Ari 
says:  “So  that  one  may  judge  from  this  that  the  same  sort 
of  people  have  been  there  as  inhabited  Vinland  and  (whom) 
the  Greenlanders  called  Skraelings  (the  Icelandic  words  are: 
es  Finland  hefer  bygt  oc  Groenlendingar  calla  Scrwlinga), 
then  he  means  to  say  that  the  first  settlers  found  remains  of 
various  things  belonging  to  another  race,  but  saw  nothing  of 
those  people,  but  judged  from  the  finds  that  they  were  like 
the  Skraelings  of  Vinland.  Why  should  Ari  otherwise  make 
the  reference  to  Vinland,  except  to  offer  a  clue  to  the  kind 
of  people  that  had  preceded  the  Norse  colonists  in  Greenland? 
Nansen  seizes  upon  the  present  tense  calla  (oc  Groenlendingar 
calla  Scrcelingar),  and  makes  it  refer  to  the  natives  of  Green¬ 
land.  His  argument  is  long  and  I  cannot  go  into  it.  But  note 
only  this :  The  bald  prose  passage  that  I  have  read  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  Nansen  full  of  folk-loristic  elements.  The  Scrselingar 
are  “huldre-folk.”  None  of  you  noticed  either  that  the  favor¬ 
ite  folk-lore  numeral  three  occurs  in  the  passage:  i.  dwell¬ 
ing-sites  of  men;  2.  fragments  of  boats,  and  3.  stone  im¬ 
plements. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  plain  common  sense  opinion  would 
be  that  Ari’s  brief  passage  put  the  name  Vinland  in  the  do¬ 
main  of  history,  and  put  the  natives  there  in  the  realm  of  real¬ 
ity,  quite  in  accord  with  the  sagas,  except  that  it  says  nothing 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  name  Vinland.  This  point  Adam 
of  Bremen  furnished. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  impossible 
for  scholars  to  establish  these  two  points,  especially  the  one 
concerning  the  careful  and  conscientious  Ari. 

The  next  step  in  restoration  and  reconstruction  is  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  common  sense,  combined  with  scholarship,  to  the 
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saga  narratives,  eliminating  things  that  Nansen  has  shown, — 
proven, — to  be  folk-loristic,  and  building  on  things  and  epi¬ 
sodes  that  bear  the  unmistakable  earmarks  of  truth.  There 
are  sentences  like  for  instance:  “No  snow  fell  there,  and 
the  cattle  were  out  and  fed  themselves,”  in  one  saga;  in 
another,  “There  was  no  frost  in  the  winter,  and  the  grass 
withered  little.”  Now  such  things  have  happened  in  such  a 
northern  state  as  Wisconsin,  and  doubtless  hundreds  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  pioneers  have  written  similar  sentences  to  kinsmen 
in  the  homeland,  but  Nansen  says:  “These  we  see  are  pure 
impossibilities,”  and  he  quotes  the  Odyssey  on  the  Elysian 
Fields  to  prove  that  those  sentences  belong  to  the  realm  of  ro¬ 
mance. 

“There  is  never  snow,  never  winter  nor  streaming  rain. 

But  Ocean  ever  sends  forth  the  light  breath  of  the  west  wind 
To  bring  refreshment  to  man.” 

At  the  first  meeting  of  this  society,  I  called  attention  to  a 
striking  passage  in  the  sagas  concerning  “strong  currents”  and 
felt  that  these  must  have  been  in  the  region  of  Grand  Manan. 
Strangely  enough  Nansen  goes  around  these  currents;  but  he 
comments  on  the  passage  concerning  Straumfjord  and 
Straumsey  which  says  that  “there  were  so  many  birds  that  one 
could  scarcely  put  one’s  foot  down  between  the  eggs.”  Nan¬ 
sen,  suspicious  of  everything,  says :  “This  is  evidently  a  north¬ 
ern  feature,  brought  to  decorate  the  tale,  and  brought  in  so 
infelicitously  that  they  are  made  to  find  all  this  mass  of  eggs 
there  in  autumn  (!)  when  they  arrive.”  And  he  adds:  "If 
Straumfjord  was  in  Nova  Scotia,  there  could  not  be  eider- 
ducks  nor  gulls  either  in  sufficient  number  to  form  breeding- 
grounds  of  importance.” 

In  reply  to  this,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  valid  reason 
for  assuming  that  the  expedition  arrived  in  the  autumn.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  arrived  in  early  summer. 
Nansen’s  reason  is  found  in  the  interpolated  episode  concern¬ 
ing  the  two  Gaels,  who  found  self-sown  wheat  and  a  bunch  of 
grapes.  Cut  out  this  episode  and  the  self-sown  wheat  fea¬ 
ture,  and  Nansen’s  reason,  too,  disappears. 

The  main  point  of  the  cited  passage  is  that  there  were 


many  birds.  Nansen  does  not  believe  that  there  were  many 
as  far  south  as  Nova  Scotia. 

Let  us  see  what  a  French  explorer,  Champlain,  found 
along  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  near  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and 
Grand  Manan,  in  1604.  He  says:  “On  one  island  we  saw 
so  great  a  quantity  of  birds,  called  penguins,  that  we  killed 
them  easily  with  sticks.  On  another,  we  found  the  shore 
completely  covered  with  sea-wolves,  of  which  we  captured 
as  many  as  we  wished.  At  the  two  others  there  is  such  an 
abundance  of  different  sorts  of  birds  that  one  could  not 
imagine  it,  if  he  had  not  seen  them.  There  are  cormorants, 
three  kinds  of  duck,  geese,  marvettes,  bustards,  sea  parrotts, 
snipe,  vultures,  and  other  birds  of  prey ;  gulls,  sea-larks,  of 
two  or  three  kinds,  herons,  large  sea-gulls,  curlews,  sea- 
magpies,  divers,  ospreys,  *  *  *  ravens,  cranes,  and 

others  sorts  which  I  am  not  acquainted  with,  and  which  also 
make  their  nests  here.”  ( Original  Narratives,  Champlain,  p. 
29;. 

Does  not  this  corroborate  the  pointed  observation  of  the 
saga?  It  would  be  easy  to  give  other  citations. 

I  hope  that  I  have  indicated  that  Nansen  is  not  a  safe 
guide.  He  has  discovered  things  that  must  be  accepted.  There 
is  no  escape.  But  he  has  also  made  many  reckless  state¬ 
ments  that  need  to  be  refuted. 

An  American  authority,  A.  W.  Greeley,  the  arctic  explorer, 
in  a  review  of  Nansen’s  book  in  Science  (July  5,  1912)  says: 

"The  giving  of  about  one-sixth  of  the  work  to  the  much 
discussed  subject  of  Wineland  the  Good,  appears  to  little  pur¬ 
pose.  Dr.  Nansen’s  views  will  not  prove  acceptable  to  all 
authorities  on  this  mooted  question,  which  is  not  finally  de¬ 
cided.  Heterogeneous  and  negative  as  are  Dr.  Nansen’s 
opinions  that  Wineland  is  a  myth  based  on  the  Fortunate 
Islands;  yet  they  are  well-considered  and  merit  close  atten¬ 
tion.  *  *  In  his  gen€^ral  line  of  argument,  it  may  be  said 

that  similar  methods  by  hostile  critics  would  work  havoc  with 
many  of  his  finely  spun  and  vigorously  advocated  conclusions.” 

I  heartily  concur  in  this  criticism.  Nansen  is  too  sure  in 
his  destructive  criticism.  He  has  applied  the  methods  of  phy- 


sical  science  to  a  phase  of  historical  literature  that  for  a  time 
lived  in  the  memories  of  men.  The  results  will  not — in  fact 
have  not — proved  convincing  to  men  who  have  lingered  over 
— not  merely  read — the  Vinland  sagas. 

If  there  isn’t  a  substantial  background  of  history  to  the 
Saga  of  Erik  the  Red,  it  is  the  most  clever  piece  of  literary  de¬ 
ception  over  practiced  in  the  name  of  history.  Think  of 
a  man  like  Gustav  Storm,  one  of  the  greatest  historical  inves¬ 
tigators  of  the  Scandinavian  North,  being  duped  by  the  fabri¬ 
cations  of  some  naive  sagaman  of  the  12th  or  13th  century! 
And  think  of  a  great  botanist  like  Fernald  being  lured  into 
this  quagmire.  Could  he  have  been  deceived,  if,  as  Nansen 
thinks,  the  sagas  got  their  details  from  Celtic  folk-lore?  It  is 
ridiculous  on  the  face  of  it !  And  John  Fiske,  too,  a  great 
historical  writer,  accustomed  to  looking  into  the  origin  of 
things:  he,  too,  if  Nansen  is  right,  was  deceived  in  a  score 
of  things. 

Julius  E.  Olson. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  HABBARBSLJOD 

In  the  famous  “flyting”  between  Odin  (HarbarSr)  and  Thor, 
two  divergent  forces  of  religious  worship  meet  in  conflict. 
Odin,  god  of  the  Vikings,  meets  and  in  a  strife  of  words 
vanquishes  the  clumsy  and  stupid  Thor,  god  of  the  peasants. 
Odin  represents  a  higher  state  of  intellectual  and  cultural  de¬ 
velopment,  while  the  attainments  of  Thor  are  limited  to  his 
physical  prowess  and  courage.  Thus  two  religious  cults  (that 
of  Odin  and  that  of  Thor)  and  possibly  two  classes  of  society  ^ 
(the  viking  and  the  peasant)  are  arrayed  against  each  other. 

Odin  is  here  clad  in  the  garb  of  a  ferryman  under  the  name 
of  HarbarSr  (Hoary  Beard).  He  refuses  to  allow  Thor  to 
cross  the  fjord  to  which  the  latter  has  come  after  a  sojourn  in 
the  East  in  Jotunheim.  Soon  a  quarrel  arises  and  hot  words 
follow,  each  seeking  in  brazen  bravado  to  out-do  the  other  in 
boastful  accounts  of  his  exploits  and  successful  achievements. 
On  each  occasion  Odin  shows  his  superiority  in  shrewdness 
and  intellect,  recounting  exploits  with  varied  themes  in  which 
he  discloses  an  originality  and  versatility  that  stand  out  in 
bold  relief  against  the  monotonous  and  unvaried  tone  of  Thor’s 
stories  about  his  mighty  Mjolnir  and  his  many  victories  over 
the  stupid  giants. 

After  Thor  tells  the  story  of  how  he  slew  the  stone-giant 
Hrungnir,  he  asks  Odin  what  brave  deed  the  latter  has  done 
to  compare  with  this.  Odin  retorts  (i6):  “I  was  with  Fjpl- 
varr  *  five  long  winters  on  that  island  which  is  called  Algr^n 
(Evergreen)  ;  there  we  did  fight  and  slay  men  and  put  our 
valor  to  many  a  test  and  kiss  many  a  maid.”  This  last  remark 
evidently  leads  Thor  to  inquire  further  into  Odin’s  career  with 
especial  reference  to  his  love  affairs.  “How  did  your  women 

‘  Finnur  Jonsson,  however,  vigorously  rejects  this  theory.  Den 
islandske  Litteraturs  Historie,  p.  52. 

*  Fjolvari  (B)  occurs  only  here.  Nothing  seems  to  be  known  about 
this  mythical  figure  or  the  episode  here  related.  The  name  is  evi¬ 
dently  of  mythical  origin,  composed  of  fjgl,  (very)  and  varr,  adj. 
(attentive,  cautious)  i.  e.  one  who  is  very  cautious.  Cf.  Fjgl-svidr, 
one  who  is  very  swift,  adroit,  wise,  applied  to  Odin  himself  in  the 
Grimnismal,  47.  Cf.  also  Fjglsvidr  in  the  Fjglsvinnsmdl. 
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turn  out,”  says  Thor  (17).  Odin  then  tells  him  how  he  out¬ 
witted  these  women  both  in  shrewdness  and  in  the  game  of 
love  (18).* 

HrbljS.  17. 

“Hverso  snunujjo  y]Jr  konor  ySrar?” 

HrbljS.  18. 

“Sparkar  atto  ver  konor, 
ef  OSS  at  sppkum  yrSi ; 
horscar  atto  ver  konor, 
ef  OSS  hollar  vg ri ; 

}>gr  or  sandi 
sima  undo 
oc  or  dali  diupom 
grund  um  grofo ; 
varj*  ec  J^eim  einn  gllom 
ffri  at  ra)»om, 

hvilda  ec  hia  }?eim  systrom  siau 
oc  hafSa  ec  ge)?  jjeirra  alt  oc  gaman.” 

One  difficulty  in  the  interpretation  of  this  stanza  consists 
in  the  double  meanings  of  words,®  but  since  these  double 
meanings  nearly  all  refer  to  the  same  thing,  on  the  one  hand 
to  shrewdness,  cleverness  and  on  the  other  to  sex-love,  the 
matter  is  greatly  simplified.  But  the  general  sense  is  at  first 
sight  somewhat  obscured  by  the  conditions  contrary  to  fact 

*  This  play  on  words  is  especially  conspicuous  in  stanza  30  of  the 
Harbardsljod  in  which  Odin  cleverly  answers  Thor’s  boast  when  the 
latter  glories  in  the  defeat  which  he  has  inflicted  upon  the  sons  of 
Svarangr.  Odin  retorts  with  a  similar  victory  of  an  erotic  nature 
but  at  the  same  time  uses  a  phraseolog>’  which  may  (parallel  to  Thor’s 
victory)  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  warlike  activity.  The  manuscript 
readings  bring  out  the  ambiguous  nature  of  the  terms  he  uses  (cf. 
Niedner,  p.  16,  Foot  note  i.). 

R.  ein  hveria,  a  Valkyria  (fem.  to  einheri),  cf.  Bugge,  foot  note  to 
text.  A.  einheriu,  a  certain  (maid). 

K.  ena  lindhvito,  one  who  bears  a  white  shield,  i.  e.  a  Valkyria.  A. 
hina  Unhvitu,  one  white  as  linen,  i.  e.  a  fair  maid. 

R.  l{tng  ]>in<j,  long  ‘thing’,  i.  e.  the  assemblies  of  the  gods.  A. 
laun^ing,  secret  meetings,  trysts. 

*  Citations  are  from  Bugge’s  edition,  whose  orthography  is  also  re¬ 
tained. 


(ef — yr6i,  ef — vgri),  which,  however,  are  only  rhetorical  con¬ 
ditions  (“phraseologisch”,  a  mode  of  expression  frequently 
used  in  the  Elder  Edda  and  therefore  may  be  greatly  clari¬ 
fied  in  translation  by  the  use  of  independent  clauses  in  English. 

The  first  four  verses  serve  as  a  general  answer  to  Thor’s 
question  and  are  further  extended  and  particularized  in  the 
remaining  verses  of  the  stanza. 

Let  us  analyze  the  first  four  verses: 

Sparkar  atto  ver  konor 
ef  OSS  at  spgkuni  yrSi ; 
horscar  atto  ver  konor, 
ef  OSS  hollar  vgri. 

The  four  adjectives  sparkar,  spgkum,  horscar,  hollar  all  bear 
the  alliterative  syllables  and  contain  the  theme  of  the  whole 
stanza ;  the  first  two  verses  referring  to  the  idea  of  shrewd¬ 
ness,  the  last  two  to  sex-love.  The  two  conditional  clauses 
are  in  reality  conclusions  stated  in  the  form  of  conditions, 
being  mere  extensions  of  the  statements  made  in  verses  i 
and  3.  Therefore,  the  adjectives  in  i  and  3  are  in  sense  re¬ 
peated  in  the  conditions :  sparkar  in  at  spgkum  and  horscar  in 
hollar. 

Hollar  (hollr)  has  no  other  meaning  than  that  of  devoted, 
well  disposed,  a  meaning  which  horscar  (horskr)  in  the 
previous  verse  has  already  expressed  altho  this  word  may  also 
mean  wise,  shrewd^  (suggesting  the  theme  of  the  two  fore¬ 
going  verses). 

At  spgkum  means  here  wise,  shrewd.  Sparkar  (R.  sparkar) 
is  a  QLTtxX,  AefoiJLSvov  but  its  cognate®  exists  in  Modern  Norwegian 

*  Cf.  Hvm.  4,  Fafn.  40,  Harblj.  34,  Lokas.  33,  H.  Hj.  21,  etc. 

'Fritzner  Ordbog  over  det  gamle  norske  Sprog  p.  45:  horskr  adj. 
i)  klog,  forstandig.  2)  kjaerlig,  venlig,  om  Kvinde,  Hviti.  96,  5.  102,  8. 
Rigsk.  39,  7. 

‘  Cf.  Bugge,  Norroen  Fornkvaedi,  foot  note  to  text.  Cf.  Noruy 
D'dnisch  Etyni.  Worterb.  Falk  and  Torp:  anord.  spark  n.  “das  treten, 
trampein,”  sparka,  “mit  dem  Fiisse  stossen verwandt  ist  anord, 
sprgkla,  “zappeln.”  Cf.  Modern  Norwegian  and  Danish,  sparke  and 
Modern  Swedish,  sparka,  to  kick. 
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dialects  with  short  radical  vowel  (sparka,  to  kick).  Gering 
gives  munter,  lebhaft.  According  to  the  context  of  the  passage 
the  word  seems  to  mean  adroit,  skilful  (perhaps  as  the  result 
of  some  quick  lively  motion  as  is  suggested  by  its  cognate 
sparka,  to  kick),  and  then  perhaps  in  a  more  general  sense 
shrewd,  which  meaning  is  substantiated  by  at  spgkum  just 
as  the  meaning  of  horscar  is  repeated  in  hollar  (i.  e.  loving, 
well  disposed). 

Literally,  then,  the  lines  read:  “we  had  skilful  (or  shrewd) 
women  (i.  e.  they  would  really  have  been  shrewd)  if  they  had 
turned  out  to  be  as  shrewd  as  we  were ;  we  had  loving  women 
(i.  e.  they  would  really  have  been)  if  they  had  been  loving 
toward  us.”  The  conditions  are  only  rhetorical,  each  being 
an  extension  of  the  previous  verse,  therefore  the  real  sense  of 
the  passage  is :  “our  women  were  very  clever  but  not  so  clever 
as  we,  they  were  very  loving  but  not  disposed  to  give  us  their 
love”. 

The  theme  of  these  four  verses  is,  then,  Odin’s  contest  with 
these  women  (konor)  whom  he  not  only  outwits  in  cleverness 
(sparkar,  at  spgkum)  but  also  (as  the  last  two  verses  of  the 
stanza  show)  seduces  to  illicit  love  (horskar,  hollar).  Such  a 
feat  proves  his  native  cleverness  and  attractiveness  of  per¬ 
sonality  in  which  he  takes  a  special  delight,  since  the  primitive 
Thor,  with  his  rude  and  unattractive  appearance,  is  as  little 
capable  of  winning  the  love  of  a  capricious  maiden  as  the 
giant  Thrym  the  love  of  the  goddess  Freya. 

But  who  were  these  konor?  Evidently  Odin  here  refers  to 
some  particular  escapade  which  he  has  had  with  “lewd  witches” 
(which  is  implied  in  the  word  konor’’).  In  stanza  20  he 
again  refers  to  his  relations  with  witches  {myrcripor)  whom 

/  i)  kvinde. 

I  2)  kvinde  med  hvilken  en  mand  sffger 
\  eller  har  samleie  i  eller  udenfor  aegte- 
I  skab. 

^Fritzner  (p.  325):  kona  /  kaupa  ser  konu:  tilkj^be  sig  samleie 
J  med  en  kvinde  ved  betaling. 

13)  kvinde  som  ikke  laengere  er  mar  eller 
I  jungfru  men  har  spillt  sinum  mey- 
\  domi. 


he  succeeded  in  alluring  from  the  love  of  other  men  (verom  ®)  : 
"Miclar  manvelar 
ec  haf3a  vij>  myrcrif>or 
pa.  er  ec  velta  p^r  fra  verom 

and  in  stanza  30  he  further  boasts  of  a  secret  meeting  with 
some  fair  maid  whom  he  seduces  to  illicit  relations : 

"Ec  var  austr 
oc  vij?  einhveria  dgmjjac, 

Ifc  ec  vi)7  ena  linhvito 
oc  launjjing  hapac, 
gladdac  ena  gullbiorto, 
gamni  m?r  unSi.” 

Such  illicit  relations  with  women  on  the  part  of  Odin  are  not 
at  all  uncommon.  It  was  just  exactly  such  a  launping  (secret 
meeting)  which  he  sought  with  the  Billings  maid  in  the 
Havamal,  except  that  on  account  of  the  ethical  nature  of  this 
poem  his  advances  were  repulsed  and  he  was  compelled  to  re¬ 
treat  in  shame.  In  fact,  Odin  uses  the  same  phraseology  in  the 
HarbarSsljotJ  as  in  the  Havamal,  when  he  refers  to  the  con¬ 
summation  of  his  love;  "and  I  had  (i.  e.  enjoyed)  all  their  love 
and  passion.” 

HbrljtJ.  18. 

oc  hafSa  ec  ge6  peirra  alt  oc  gaman 
Hvm.  99. 

hitt  ec  hugSa, 

at  ec  hafa  tnynda 

ged  hennar  alt  oc  gaman. 

and  again  in  the  Havamal  (161)  when  he  speaks  of  winning 
a  maid’s  love  by  magic  song : 

Hvm.  161. 

pat  kann  ec  ip  sextanda, 
ef  ec  vil  ins  svinna  mans 
hafa  ged  alt  oc  geman. 

That  Odin  often  outwitted  witches  is  supported  by  the 

*  Verom  is  not  necessarily  used  in  the  sense  of  legitimate  husbands, 
but  may  also  refer  to  men  in  any  relation  whatsoever,  legitimate  or 
otherwise.  Cf.  Vafth.  55,  hu  ert  ?  visastr  vera  (referring  to  Odin), 
Lokas.  46,  ha  er  vago  verar,  when  men  fought. 


Havamal  (155,  LjoSatal)  where  he  even  caused  them  to  lose 
their  proper  forms  and  their  understanding: 

Hvm.  155. 

hat  kann  ec  ij?  tiunda, 
ef  ec  se  tunri^or 
leica  lopti  a : 
ec  sva  vine, 
at  villar  fara 
sinna  heim  hama, 
sinna  heim  huga. 

So  too  in  the  Harbar8slj68  (20)  he  shows  his  superiority  over 
witches,  whom  he  succeeded  in  alluring  from  the  love  of  other 
men  (as  stated  above).  But  here  his  escapade  with  witches 
is  brought  in  connection  with  his  relation  to  the  giant  HlebarS 
whom  he  likewise  seems  to  have  outwitted,  in  this  case  by  the 
aid  of  a  magic  wand  (gambantein)  which  he  has  got  from 
the  possession  of  the  giant. 

HrbljS.  20. 

“har)?an  jotun 
ec  hugSa  HlebarS  vera, 
gaf  hann  mer  gambantein, 
en  ec  vflta  hann  or  viti.” 

In  the  Havamal  (151,  LjoSatal)  Odin  tells  how,  if  a  thane 
wound  him  “with  the  roots  of  a  wet  tree”  (evidently  a  sort  of 
gambanteinn) ,  he  can  make  him  who  does  this  (i.  e.  his 
enemy)  suffer  evil  instead  of  himself: 

Hvm.  151. 

)7at  kann  ec  et  setta, 

ef  mic  sgrir  }>egn 

a  rotom  ras  viSar, 

oc  hann  hal 

er  mic  heipta  qve^r, 

hann  eta  mein  heldr  enn  mic. 

Evidently  this  is  exactly  what  Odin  does  to  the  giant  HlebarS 
in  whose  possession  the  magic  wand  seems  originally  to  have 
been  (gaf  hann  mer  gambantein). 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  in  the  HarbarSsljoS  (18), 
the  stanza  under  discussion,  Odin  must  have  employed  a  simi¬ 
lar  sort  of  magic  to  outwit  the  seven  sisters.  That  he  did  em- 


ploy  magic  for  such  a  purpose  is  substantiated  by  the  Havamal 
(i6i,  LjoSatal)  where  he  says  that  if  he  wishes  to  gain  the 
love  of  a  maid  he  knows  how  to  sing  a  magic  song  that  will 
bewitch  her  senses  and  set  her  heart  in  a  whirl. 

Hvm.  i6i. 

hat  kann  ec  i\>  sextanda, 
ef  ec  vil  ins  svinna  mans 
hafa  ged  alt  oc  gaman : 
hugi  ec  hverfi 
hvitarmri  kono 
oc  sny  ec  hennar  pllum  sf  fa. 

It  is  just  this  kind  of  magic  which  he  employs  in  the  Har- 
barSsljoS  (i8)  and  which  proves  to  be  more  potent  than  the 
magic  which  these  women  (konor)  had  at  their  command. 
So  effective  is  Odin’s  magic  that  altho  these  women  perform 
practically  impossible  feats  he  outdoes  them  all  and  wins  their 
love  to  boot.  It  is  this  cleverness  which  he  wishes  to  impress 
upon  the  simple  minded  Thor  and  which  he  wishes  to  contrast 
with  Thor’s  childish  innocence  in  such  matters. 

“They  wound  ropes  from  sand  and  dug  ground  from  the 
deep  dale”,®  says  Odin  “yet  I  alone  worsted  them  all.” 

HrbljS.  i8. 

h?r  or  sandi 

sima  undo 

oc  or  dali  diupom 

grund  um  grofo; 

varh  ec  J^eim  einn  pllum 

ffri  at  rajjom, 

hvilda  ec  hja  heim  systrom  siau 
oc  hafda  ec  gej?  h^irra  alt  oc  gaman. 

Undoubtedly  we  have  in  the  verse — ffri  at  rapom — a  double 
implication  again.  The  ambiguity  lies  in  the  fact  that  Odin 
worsted  these  women  in  two  different  ways;  namely,  that 
he  not  only  outdid  them  in  clever  tricks  but  also  seduced  them 
to  improper  relations  even  tho  they  at  first  were  not  disposed 

’  For  a  discussion  of  these  activities  see ;  Detter  and  Heinzel, 
S(Bmundar  Edda,  p.  217;  Niedner,  Zur  Liederedda,  254.  Cf.  also  Sn. 
£.  I.,  4. 
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to  give  him  their  love.'®  Both  these  respects  are  stated  in 
the  initial  verses: 

“Sparkar  atto  ver  honor, 
ef  OSS  at  sppkum  yr8i ; 
horscar  atto  ver  honor 
ef  OSS  hollar  vgri.” 

which  constitute  the  theme  of  the  whole  stanza  and  a  general 
answer  to  Thor’s  question.  The  result  of  Odin’s  relations  to 
these  women  is  already  implied  in  the  conditions  contrary  to 
fact  (ef — yrdi,  ef — v^ri)  and  later  definitely  stated  in,  varp  ec 
peim  einn  gllom  gfri  at  rapom.  The  first  two  verses  have  to  do 
with  general  cleverness  (sparkar,  at  spgkum)  and  the  next 
two  with  the  relations  of  sex-love  (horscar,  hollar)  in  both  of 
which  respects  Odin  is  superior  (gfri  at  rapom)  to  these 
women.  The  whole  stanza  is,  therefore,  a  well  formed  and 
consistent  unit.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  as  yet 
nothing  has  been  discovered  which  throws  light  upon  this 
particular  escapade  of  Odin  with  the  seven  "  sisters. 

Kansas  University.  Albert  Morey  Sturtevant. 

Nov.  1912. 

“  Cf.  discussion  of  verse  4  above,  ef  oss  hollar  v(rx. 

”  It  seems  probable  that  the  number  seven  (sjau)  is  here  used  as  a 
conventional  designation  for  many.  In  the  first  place  Odin  wished 
to  impress  upon  Thor  the  extent  of  his  victory  and  the  odds  with 
which  he  had  to  contend.  Furthermore,  sjau  serves  as  an  alliterative 
syllable  with  systrom  in  the  third  verse  of  the  Ijodahattr.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  probable  that  the  number  seven  (sjau)  is  not  used  in  a  literal 
sense. 

In  the  Sigurdarkvida  hin  skamma,  27,  Sigurd  makes  prophetic 
reference  to  seven  sons  whom,  after  his  death,  Gudrun  is  to  bear  by 
another  husband.  The  number  seven  is  here  again  used  merely  in  the 
sense  of  many,  in  comparison  with  whom  his  only  son,  Sigmund,  is 
superior. 

Sig.  27. 

Rihrah  heim  sihan, 
hott  siau  alir, 
systorsonr 
slier  at  hingi. 

“Never  shall  they  (the  sons  of  Gjuki)  have  such  a  sister’s  son  to 
ride  to  the  ‘thing’,  tho  thou  shalt  bear  seven  sons.’’ 

Cf.  Brynhild’s  account  of  the  eight  Valkyrie  sisters  (Heilreih  Bryn- 
hildar,  6).  Also  Kormdkssaga  VII,  seghu  aldrege  sihan,  hott  sjau  um 
dag  fregner,  (Detter  u.  Heinzel.  468). 


ON  THE  FORMS  OF  THE  “LANDSMAAL”  IN 
NORWAY 


On  the  follov/ing  pages  I  shall  attempt  to  outline  briefly 
the  present  foims  of  the  “Landsmaal”  and  to  draw  some  con¬ 
clusions  relative  to  the  merits  of  each  as  over  against  the 
others.  I  cannot  here  sketch  the  grammar  of  the  language 
of  course;  for  an  exposition  of  its  older  form  the  reader  may 
be  referred  to  Aasen’s  Norsk  Grammatik,  Christiania,  1864; 
for  the  school  norm  of  to-day  the  reader  is  referred  to  Norsk 
Formlcvra  by  Lars  Eskeland,  Christiania,  1908. 

I  shall  not  either  deal  here  with  the  relation  of  Landsmaal 
to  Riksmaal  or  the  relative  merits  of  the  two.  That  question 
and  the  language  movement  in  general  I  shall  treat  more  at 
length  in  an  article  to  be  published  elsewhere  in  the  near 
future. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  three  forms  of  Landsmaal, 
which  in  the  order  of  their  importance  are  as  follows : 

A.  The  Aasen  form  used  by  Professor  Hagstad,  Liestol, 
Jens  Tvedt,  Hans  Seland,  Professor  Gjelsvik  an^  others.  This 
is  essentially  the  standard  f  'i-m  of  Landsmaal  whxh  is  taught 
in  the  schools  of  Norway,  .rhis  school  norm  is  a  nioutmized, 
toned-down  form  of  Aasen’s  original  Landsmaal.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  the  form  which,  with  a  few  changes,  will  become 
the  national  speech  of  Norway. 

B.  The  form  next  in  importance  is  that  used  by  Arne  Gar- 
borg,  Hulda  Garborg,  Mortenson  (in  some  of  his  books)  and 
some  others.  This  type  of  Landsmaal  is  based  on  the  spoken 
dialects  of  the  Midland  districts  of  Norway,  hence  the  name 
Midland  form.  One  marked  difference  between  this  and  the 
Aasen  Landsmaal  is  that  the  Midland  form  has  infinitives  with 
long  root  syllable  ending  in  e  and  with  short  root  syllable 
ending  in  a,  whereas  Aasen’s  language  has  all  infinitives  end 
in  a — except,  of  course,  Slich  as  sjaa,  spy,  doy. 

C.  The  third  form  of  Landsmaal  is  that  used  by  Prof. 
Koht,  Kristoffer  Uppdal,  Olav  Duun,  Oskar  Braaten,  Olver 
Stein  and  a  few  other  writers.  In  regard  to  Koht  I  must  say 
that  his  language  is  so  perverse  and  vulgar  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  Landsmaal  that  he  is  really  a  harm  to  the  whole  move¬ 
ment.  (See  his  book  on  Wergeland  or  Det  turre  of  det  vaate 
Amerika,  Chr.  1910.)  The  characteristics  of  this  form  of 
Landsmaal  are :  The  divided  infinitive  as  in  the  Midland  type, 
all  feminine  definite  nouns  in  a  and  all  neuter  plural  nouns 
likewise  in  a.  Where  the  adjective  agrees  with  the  feminine 
noun  and  where  the  Midland  and  Aasen  forms  would  have 
the  ending  i  this  third  type  of  Landsmaal  has  a.  Examples : 
Borda,  tables,  for  Aasen-Midland  bordi;  natta,  lufta,  night, 
air,  for  natti,  lufti;  blada,  newspapers,  for  bladi.  (All  these 
examples  are  from  Troldom  i  Lufta  by  Kristoffer  Uppdal, 
Chr.  1912.)  ;  magta,  power,  for  magti;  tida,  time,  for  tidi; 
um  natta,  in  the  night,  for  um  natti  or  urn  notti.  (Examples 
from  Oskar  Braaten,  Stor-Anders,  Chr.  1912.) ;  i  Sunda  der, 
in  those  narrow  inlets,  for  i  Simdi  der;  Hilderdya  for  Hil- 
deroyi;  ferda,  journey,  for  ferdi;  and  inga  hjelp,  no  help,  for 
ingi  hjelp.  (Examples  from  Olav  Duun,  Hilderdya,  Chr. 
1912.).  This  last  form  of  Landsmaal  will  never  be  able  to 
establish  itself  as  all  the  weight  of  tradition  and  all  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  school  norm  are  against  it. 

The  following  two  short  selections  will  illustrate  the  Mid¬ 
land  and  Trondhjem-East  Norwegian  Landsmaal  respectively: 

1.  “Myrir  og  lagdir  vert  aaker  og  eng;  og  bar  og  gront 
lauv  skal  Ibyne  hurt  gamle  audnir  og  steinroysir.  Med  tett, 
sterk  skog  stengjer  me  mot  nordvesten  og  havstormane ;  trygge 
skal  gardana  liggje  att-um  lundar,  og  hagar  med  frisk  aide  og 

vene  blomar  skal  lyse  og  lokke  i  kvar  livda  kraa . 

Du  Jaren,  du  gamle  Jaren,  du  myrke,  Ijosnande  Jadar  fraa 
gamall  tid,  me  skal  finne  deg  att  og  vinne  deg  att,  og  byggje 
deg  ny  til  du  lyser  mot  sky  som  ein  apal-lund  paa  den  gamle 
grunn  fram  for  heimeborgi  vaar,  fram-draumen  vaar.  Norig 
det  gamle  og  det  unge.”  (Arne  Garborg,  Knudaheibrev,  Skrif- 
ter  i  Satnling,  Vol.  VII  p.  373.  Chr.  1909.). 

2.  “Daa  han  vakna  um  morgonen,  kunde  han  ikkje  rore 
seg  i  senga,  det  maura  og  brann  i  alle  lemer,  prikka  og  grov, 
det  var  som  ein  rafugl  hogg  nebben  i  kjote,  reiv  og  flengde  i 
tregane,  flaadde  og  skar.  Han  laag  med  attlatne  augo,  ynskte 
han  berre  fekk  sova,  kvile  lenge”.  (K.  Uppdal — Dansen 
gjenom  Skuggeheimen,  Chr.  1911.). 


Let  us  examine  somewhat  more  closely  forms  A  and  B. 

The  Aasen  Landsmaal  has  the  hard  consonant  series  p — t — 
k  for  the  Danish  soft  b — d — g.  Examples :  Pipa  —  pibe; 
fot  =  fod;  bok  =  bog.  The  diphthong  series  is  au — 6y — ei  for 
Danish  6 — 6 — e.  Examples:  Laus  =  lbs;  hoy  =  ho;  stein  = 
sten. 

All  forms  of  Landsmaal  agree  in  these  two  matters,  though 
all  writers  do  not  go  equally  far.  For  instance,  some  will  say 
brand;  others,  brod.  The  present  participle  ends  in  -ande, 
Danish  -ende.  Here  all  agree.  There  is  likewise  an  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  matter  of  the  three  genders  as  over  against  Dan¬ 
ish  common  and  neuter  genders.  Examples :  Ein  stein  =  en 
sten,  ei  kii  =  en  ko,  eit  hiis  —  et  hus. 

Aasen’s  form  has  the  infinitive  in  o;  the  Midland  form 
(Garborg,  Mortensen,  et  al)  has  a  after  short  root  syllable, 
vera,  and  e  after  long  root  syllable,  tenkje.  This  divided  in¬ 
finitive,  by  the  way,  is  due  to  native  Norwegian  development. 

The  older  Aasen  form  has  the  plural  of  verbs  in  the  present 
and  preterite:  Eg  gjeng,  me  ganga.  I  find  such  forms  in 
Vinje:  Ero,  drnkko,  laago.  (Further,  see  Aasen — Grammatik.) 
The  dative  was  used,  but  this  form  appears  very  seldom  now. 
There  are  a  few  traces  in  Garborg.  I  recently  found  the 
dative  used  in  a  form  of  Landsmaal  which  was  much  in¬ 
fluenced  by  a  dialect  that  still  employs  the  dative.  (See  Syn 
og  Segn,  VII,  1912,  p.  323.),  as,  i  dei  tidom,  for  instance. 

The  t  of  certain  neuter  forms  has  been  dropped.  Nokot  is 
now  noko.  Some  writers  drop  the  t  from  the  neuter  nouns 
definite  (Garborg,  Jens  Tvedt  and  others).  All  writers  have 
the  neuter  noun  end  the  same  in  the  singular  and  plural  in¬ 
definite,  and  nearly  all  have  abandoned  the  umlauted  forms 
for  feminine  singular  and  neuter  plural.  Born  remains  however. 
The  Aasen  verbal  form  kastade  has  been  abandoned  by  the 
younger  writers  who  herein  follow  most  of  the  dialects :  kasta, 
kasta(r),  kasta,  kasta.  Here  Aasen  had  kasta,  kastar,  kastade, 
kastad.  I  shall  not  go  into  other  details. 

As  to  the  Midland  form;  what  is  it  and  why  was  it  de¬ 
veloped?  It  was  said  so  often  that  Landsmaal  had  no  living 
language  to  base  itself  on,  or  that  it  was  too  exclusively  West 
Norwegian,  that  Garborg.  who  started  with  Aasen’s  form 
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somewhat  simplified  and  who  used  this  form  as  late  as  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  turned  to  the  ballad  language  of  Middle 
Norway.  He  made  the  change  for  three  reasons:  First,  to 
get  a  form  of  language  very  near  what  was  actually  used  in 
a  certain  locality  in  Norway ;  secondly,  to  get  a  language  with 
some  native  literature — the  ballads ;  and,  finally,  to  get  a  form 
of  speech  nearer  that  of  Eastern  Norway.  The  most  strik¬ 
ing  differences  are :  Infinitives  in  -e  and  -a,  and  the  omission 
of  r  in  the  plural  definite  of  masculine  and  feminine  nouns. 
Examples:  Hestane  for  hestarne;  gjentune  for  gjentorne;  ei 
vise,  but  den  visa.  For  further  differences  see,  L.  Eskeland, 
Norsk  Formldra,  Chr.  1908. 

On  the  East  Norwegian  form,  with  feminine  and  neuter 
plural  nouns  definite  ending  in  -a  see  above. 

What  is  the  present  tendency  upon  these  points?  Ei  visa, 
den  visa.  This  class  now  takes  generally  ~e,  -a,  other  feminines 
end  in  -i — bok,  boki;  neuter  plural  in  -i,  ordi. 

All  use  present  participles  in  ande,  elskande.  The  connect¬ 
ive  vowel  is  generally  e.  Forms  which  in  my  dialect  have  a 
have  now  for  the  greater  part  e  in  Landsmaal.  Examples : 
heimamaale,  Landsmaal,  heimemaalet ;  bakkabrun,  bakkebrun ; 
handatak,  handetak.  Aasen  was  more  inclined  to  use  the 
West  Norwegian  forms  in  a,  but  since  his  time  the  language 
has  moved  nearer  the  Danish-Norwegian  in  this  regard.  The 
verbal  noun  is  now  regularly  found  in  ing  as  in  English,  giving 
us  forms  like  skriving,  writing,  for  Danish,  skrivning.  This 
use  of  ing  for  ning  in  the  formation  of  verbal  nouns  has  been 
adopted  by  some  writers  in  Danish-Norwegian,  and  is  used 
even  by  the  champion  of  Danish-Norwegian,  Riksmaalsbladet. 
A  number  of  writers  use  forms  like  hestarne,  gaatorne,  but  the 
greater  number  use  hestane,  gaatone  or  gaatune,  that  is,  r  of 
the  plural  is  dropped  before  the  definite  article  is  added. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  drop  out  t  of  the  neuter  definite,  (not 
so  Seland,  Liestol,  Hagstad,  Hognestad,  Gjelsvik).  The  dative 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  comfortably  dead.  So  are  all 
plural  forms  in  verbs.  Eg  for  “I”  is  used  universally,  me  for 
“we”  generally.  Har  is  used  for  hev  rather  often.  The  umlauted 
verbal  forms  in  the  present  are  used  very  much;  kjem,  hev, 
far,  gjeng.  The  combinations  jo,  ju  have  a  tendency  to  be- 
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come  simplified :  Snjo  now  sno;  brjost,  brost  or  bryst.  These 
simplifications  are  found  most  largely  in  certain  classes  of  the 
strong  verbs. 

The  careful  writers  of  Landsmaal,  who  are  guided  by  some 
sound  feeling  of  Norwegian  language  use  due  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  some  Norwegian  dialect,  avoid  almost  entirely 
the  j-possessive  of  Danish.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  s- 
possessive  which  has  extended  to  all  classes  of  nouns  in  Dan¬ 
ish,  is  well  nigh  dead  in  native  Norwegian  speech.  To  ex¬ 
press  the  idea  of  possession,  the  people  in  Western  Norway, 
and  in  other  districts,  use  some  sort  of  phrasal  possessive  or 
analytic  construction,  but  so  far  no  one  form  has  been  able 
to  establish  itself,  as  for  instance  the  preposition  de  in  French 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  of  in  English.  Norwegian  dialects  have 
a  multiplicity  of  ways  of  expressing  the  possessive  idea,  and, 
as  Landsmaal  draws  on  the  dialects  for  both  its  matter  and 
form,  all  the  various  ways  used  in  the  dialects  are  found  in 
Landsmaal.  No  dialect  has  them  all,  hence  writers  from 
different  regions  will  use  different  methods  for  the  expression 
of  this  relation.  I  shall  here  give  some  examples  from  my 
own  dialect  of  Tysnes  to  show  how  in  a  perfectly  natural  way, 
and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our  speech,  we  do 
not  use  the  j-possessive : 

Konjen  si  bok  (The  king  his  book). 

Bokjo  te  konjen  (The  book  to  the  king). 

Bok  jo  aat  konjen  (The  book  for  the  king). 

As  they  stand  all  these  expressions  mean  exactly  the  same 
thing:  the  king’s  book  or  the  book  of  the  king.  But  we  still 
have  another  form  of  possessive :  toppen  paa  huse,  the  top  of 
the  house.  Now  how  do  we  use  all  these  forms?  The  first 
three  are  used  with  persons,  personified  things  and,  in  general, 
animate  beings,  while  the  preposition  paa  is  used  to  express 
possession  in  connection  with  inanimate  things.  The  con¬ 
struction  possessor-possessive  adjective-thing  possessed  can 
be  used  any  place:  Fugl’n  si  v'dnja,  the  wing  of  the  bird; 
ma’n  sine  penga,  the  man’s  money ;  broFn  minn  sitt  natnn,  my 
brother’s  name.  This  construction  is  used  very  much  in  our 
dialect,  but  less  so  in  many  others.  In  the  use  of  the  preposi¬ 
tions  te  and  aat  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  them  where  a 


preceding  verb  may  connect  with  them  in  meaning  and  so 
destroy  or  render  ambiguous  the  idea  of  possession.  Take 
for  example  the  sentence:  Eg  hare  bokjo  te  konjen.  Here 
the  preposition  te  would  combine  with  the  verb  and  give  the 
meaning,  I  carry  the  book  to  the  king  and  not  what  was  in¬ 
tended,  I  carry  the  king’s  book.  But  suppose  we  say.  Eg  bare 
bokjo  aat  konjen.  That  would  mean,  I  carry  the  book  for  the 
king.  Now  in  such  a  case,  we  who  are  used  to  the  language 
would  say :  Eg  bare  konjen  si  bok  while  some  one  who  knows 
the  dialect  or  Landsmaal  from  study  only  might  make  one  of 
the  possible  mistakes  I  have  pointed  out  above.  If  now  we 
take  a  verb  that  cannot  combine  with  te  or  aat,  then  we  may 
use  these  expressions  freely. 

Now  let  us  briefly  examine  how  some  of  the  recognized 
masters  of  Landsmaal  express  the  possessive  idea.  They  use, 
even  as  do  the  dialects,  the  j-forms  in  compound  nouns  of  a 
certain  class:  Knivsskaft,  heimlandslovi,  rettssetningar,  etc. 
Some  use  the  pronominal  forms  bans  (hass)  and  hennar  to 
express  ownership.  This,  by  the  way,  is  impossible  in  my 
dialect.  They  will  say:  Maalet  hennar  mor,  boki  hass  Lars. 
I  find  the  following  expression  in  the  recent  Bible  translation 
by  Alexander  Seippel :  Og  broderne  hans  Josef.  This  is  to 
my  way  of  thinking  a  deplorable  method  of  expressing  the 
possessive  idea ;  the  more  natural  thing  would  be :  Josef  sine 
brore.  In  general.  Professor  Seippel  misuses  the  form  aat 
in  his  translation.  In  one  case  it  leads  him  into  ambiguity. 
In  Genesis  29  :io,  we  find :  so  gjekk  han  innaat,  og  velte  steinen 
av  briinnen,  og  vatna  feet  aat  Laban,  morbror  sin.  In  my 
dialect  this  use  of  aat  would  mean,  “he  watered  the  cattle  for 
Laban.” 

Professor  Gjelsvik  uses  very  much  the  preposition  til  to 
express  possession.  Examples:  Ein  kan  ikkje  byggja  paa 
xnljen  til  partarne;  i  heimlandslovi  til  utlendingar;  den  retten 
kona  hev  til  aa  taka  dttarnamnet  til  mannen;  rettcn  til  det 
enskilde  statssamfundet.  The  last  sentence  illustrates  the 
danger  of  using  til  so  much.  As  the  sentence  stands,  it  may 
be  interpreted  in  two  ways :  “The  right  belonging  to  some 
particular  state”  or  “the  right  to  the  particular  state”.  Retten 
aat,  etc.  would  dispose  of  this  difficulty.  Gjelsvik  also  uses 


the  following  construction,  but  sparingly:  fyr  provet  si  skitld, 
“for  the  sake  of  the  proof”. 

Professor  Hagstad  is  somewhat  fond  of  the  noun-possessive 
adjective- noun  construction.  Example:  Om  det  norske  maai 
sin-  skyldskap  nted  andre  tungemaal;  det  norske  maal  si  soga. 
So  far  no  one  form  has  been  able  to  establish  itself  as  against 
the  rest. 

I  shall  next  give  a  few  samples  of  Landsmaal  covering  a 
sufficiently  wide  range  of  material  to  show  you  what  the  new 
Norwegian  language  can  do  when  put  to  the  greatest  test — use. 

Sample  of  a  grammatical  discussion : 

Sterke  gjerningsord. 

Eins  for  dei  sterke  gjemingsordi  er:  notid  or  fyrrtid  i 
forteljemaaten  er  utan  ending.  I  notid  far  sjolvljoden  lint 
Ijodbrigde,  er  det  raad,  og  i  fyrrtid  kjem  det  jamnaste  ein 
annan  sjolvljod  (Ijodsprang).  Fyrrtidstilleggsf.  endar  paa 
en  i  hank.,  og  vert  boygd  som  eit  anna  tilleggsord  med  same 
endingi.  Notidstilleggsf.  hev  endingi  ande.  I  bjodemaaten 
er  det  snaude  roti,  i  ynskjemaaten  kjem’  e  til.  (I-ars  Eskeland, 
Norsk  Formlara,  Chr.  1808,  p.  13.). 

Sample  of  the  good  modern  Aasen  form : 

Det  kostar  strid  aa  retta  det  som  rengt  er,  reisa  det  som 
velt  er.  Den  stille  Ivar  Aasen  gjorde  upphavstaket  til  den 
hardaste  strid.  Ifraa  vaar  sida  som  ser  det  liksom  han  og 
gjeng  i  bans  fotefar,  er  det  no  ikkje  lenger  tanke  um  aa  sokja 
annan  fred  enn  den  som  fylgjer  med  sigren.  (Lars  Eskeland, 
Norsk  salmesong.  Oslo,  1904,  p.  8.) 

Selection  from  the  Constitution  of  Norway : 

Um  styringsformi  og  trudomen. 

1.  Norigs  rike  er  fritt  og  sjolvstendigt  og  kann  ikkje  verta 
ski  ft  eller  avhendt.  Det  er  eit  avgrensa  og  ervelegt  kongedome. 

2.  Den  evangelisk-lutherske  lara  held  ved  aa  vera  riks- 
religion.  Dei  innbyggjaranne,  som  vedkjenner  seg  denne  tru, 
er  skyldige  aa  seda  upp  bOrni  sine  i  henne.  Jesuitar  vert  ikkje 
tolde. 

Selection  from  Vetle  Vislie’s  Aasmnnd  Vinje. 

Han  laag  tidt  og  tenkte  paa  sitt  barneliv,  daa  han  var 
gjatargut  og  leika  med  “Blaamann”  og  “Lykle”  uppe  millom 
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fjelli  i  Telemarki.  Atter  skein  soli  paa  kvite  fenner,  hornet 
let  som  orgetonar  i  den  store  kyrkja  paa  fjellviddi,  og  han  laag 
paa  den  mjuke  mosen  og  stirde  og  stirde  inn  i  den  blaa  him- 
melen  til  “Blaamann”  kom  og  grov  han  i  andlitet  og  vekte 
honom  av  dei  fyrste  diktardraumarne.  (Vetle  Vislie,  Aasmund 
Vinje  Oslo  1906,  p.  40.). 

Selection  from  the  legal  language : 

(1)  Sedskapsbodi  vil  i  fyrste  lina  verka  paa  huglyndet,  og 
gjenom  huglyndet  vil  dei  verka  paa  viljen  og  aatferdi.  Naar 
ein  skal  avgjera,  um  ei  gjerning  er  utslag  av  eit  moralbod  eller 
ei,  kann  ein  ikkje  berre  gaa  etter  utsida,  ein  maa  gaa  til  det 
huglyndet,  den  drivfjbri,  som  staar  bak.  Ein  mann  er  i  naud, 
og  du  gjev  honom  ei  salegaave.  Er  det  ei  god  gjerning,  naar 
ein  maler  med  det  strenge  moralske  maalet?  Ja,  dersom  du 
gjer  det  av  nastekjarleik,  men  ikkje  um  sjolvkjarleik  eller 
sjolvnytte  er  drivfjori.  Sameleis  um  du  gjev  ein  pengesum 
til  eit  aalmennyttigt  fyremaal.  Er  det  hugen  til  aa  gjera  godt, 
som  driv,  er  det  ei  god  gjerning,  moralsk  set.  Er  tanken  aa 
gjera  reklame  fyr  ei  forretning,  ligg  gjerningi  utanfyre 
moralumkvervet ;  men  likevel  kann  ho  vera  god  og  gagnleg  fyr 
samfundet,  ja  endaa  til  eit  framifraa  fagnaverk,  som  fyller 
kravet  etter  §  23  i  grunnlovi,  naar  det  gjeld  aa  skyna  paa 
velgjort  med  ein  orden.  (N.  Gjelsvik,  Innleiding  i  Rettstudiet, 
Oslo,  1912,  p.  5.). 

(2)  Med  di  kjopesumen  soleis  er  avgjord,  skal  eigedomen 
heretter  til  odel  og  eige  hoyra  kjoparen  til.  Alle  husi,  som 
staar  paa  garden  og  hoyrer  oss  til,  fylgjer  med,  so  nar  som 
Nystova,  som  me  tek  undan  med  rett  til  aa  ha  henne  staaande 
paa  tufti,  so  lengje  nokon  av  oss  liver;  likeins  tek  me  undan 
rett  til  aa  bruka  hagen  kring  stova,  so  lengje  nokon  av  oss 
liver.  Denne  bruksretten  og  kaaret  er  eit  tinglegt  hefte  paa 
garden  nast  etter  eldre  tinglege  hefte.  Heimelen  staar  me 
inne  fyre.  (N.  Gjelsvik,  Fyrerit  til  ymse  rettsdokiiment. 
Syn  og  Segn,  1913,  p.  40.). 

Sample  of  translation: 

Den  stille,  hoge  aandeheim  eg  stundar 
med  lenge  ukjend  lengting  etter  no, 
min  song  gjeng  lullande  paa  doyvde  lundar 
og  kviskrande  som  aolsharpe-ljod, 
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ein  biv  meg  tek,  taar  etter  taar  seg  skundar, 
den  harde  hugen  kjennest  mild  og  god; 
det  som  eg  hev,  seg  som  i  blaaet  Idyner, 
og  det  som  kvarv,  no  fyrsta  rett  eg  royner. 

(Goethe’s  Faust  trans.  into  Landsmaal  by 

A.  M.  St.  Arctander,  p.  2.). 

Sample  of  geological  discussion : 

Naar  so  frost,  vatn  og  is  gneg  paa  eit  slikt  land,  so  vert  det 
lause  fjellet  lettast  bydelagt,  men  det  harde  vert  staaande  att. 
Dei  hogste  fjelli  her  i  landet,  i  Jotunheimen,  er  bygde  av 
gabbro,  som  er  hard  og  seig.  Gaukstad  og  dei  fleste  andre 
hoge  nutar  i  Tellemarki  er  bygde  av  kvartsis,  som  er  hard 
som  flint.  (W.  Werensskiold,  Noko  om  dalar  og  fjell  i  Norig. 
Syn  og  Segn,  igi2,  p.  63). 

From  a  medical  discussion; 

Difor  meiner  me  at  faaren  for  aa  faa  sjukdomen  ikkje  lurer 
paa  OSS  ute  i  Guds  frie  natur.  For  der  er  det  sol,  Ijos  og  frisk 
luft  til  aa  drepa  basillane.  Men  faaren  ligg  inne  i  heimane,  i 
dei  attstengde  romi.  For  der  Ann  basillane  ei  myrk  kraa,  der 
korkje  sol  eller  dagsljos  far  trengja  inn,  og  der  dei  far  liggja 
i  fred  for  vaskeklut  og  skrubb.  Di  Ijosare,  reinare  og  meir 
utlufta  heimane  vaare  er,  di  mindre  trivst  bakterione,  og  di 
mindre  er  faaren  for  smitte.  (Birger  Overland — Tdringsspurs- 
maalet.  Syn  og  Segn,  1912,  p.  144. 

Selection  from  Bible  translation: 

Medan  han  stod  og  tala  med  dei,  kom  Rakel  med  buskapen 
aat  far  sin;  for  det  var  ho  som  gjatte.  Of  daa  Jakob  saag 
Rakel,  dotter  aat  Laban,  morbror  sin,  og  saag  buskapen  bans, 
so  gjekk  han  innaat,  og  velte  steinen  av  brunnen,  og  vatna 
feet  aat  Laban,  morbror  sin.  Og  Jakob  kysste  Rakel,  og 
graaten  tok  han.  Og  Jakob  sagde  det  med  Rakel  at  han  var 
skyld  far  hennar,  og  at  han  var  son  aat  Rebekka.  Daa  sprang 
ho  heim,  og  sagde  det  med  far  sin. 

Selection  from  Blix:  Nokre  Salmar — No.  665. 

Aa  tenk  paa  Gud  i  tjngdoms  Aar ! 

All  Vokster  god  maa  gro  um  Vaar, 

Um  han  skal  Groda  giva. 

So  latt  daa  Gud  ditt  Hjarta  faa 
Fraa  Ungdom  og  til  Alder  graa ! 

Daa  vert  det  Lyst  aa  liva. 


It  has  often  been  asked  why  Garborg  and  others  have  de¬ 
parted  somewhat  from  the  official  school  norm  and  Aasen’s 
form.  We  have  touched  upon  this  above.  Garborg  does  not 
look  upon  Aasen’s  form,  or  even  the  form  he  now  uses  him¬ 
self,  as  the  final  product.  Landsmaal  is,  to  Garborg’s  way  of 
thinking,  merely  a  way  to  write  the  dialects.  We  must  keep 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  dialects  for  these  do  exist.  Now, 
why  cannot  Danish-Norwegian  draw  upon  the  dialects?  Well, 
it  tends  to  corrupt  them.  Witness  the  vulgar  languages  near 
the  cities.  The  good  bygdemaal  must  get  a  chance  to  work. 
Mere  dialect  dictionaries  cannot  thus  reach  Danish  to  in¬ 
fluence  it.  The  dialects  must  appear  in  story  and  song  to 
work  toward  Norwegian, — toward  what  is  really  most  es¬ 
sentially  Norwegian.  Landsmaal  in  some  form  must  make 
good  Norwegian  words  more  and  more  known.  Landsmaal 
must  be  a  guide  in  making  the  dialects  more  national.  It  is  of 
small  importance  then,  whether  one  uses  soli,  or  sola  for  the 
feminine  singular  definite.  The  peculiarities  of  the  dialects 
must  appear,  or  the  whole  reform  movement  would  become 
barren.  Our  task  is  to  influence  the  language  in  a  Norwegian 
direction  and  furnish  material  for  making  the  language  more 
national.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  coin  new  words  and  as  many 
as  possible ;  some  will  be  good  and  will  stay.  Thus  the  Lands¬ 
maal  form,  or  forms  if  you  like,  must  through  the  popular 
language  guide  our  culture  into  more  Norwegian  channels. 
I  have  given  you  here  the  ideas  of  Garborg  on  the  place  and 
function  of  Landsmaal.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  there  must 
be  variety  in  the  new  language  when  such  liberal  ideas  are 
held  by  the  leaders. 

Long  and  bitter  has  the  struggle  been.  Those  who  favor 
Riksmaal  do  so  because  they  feel  that  they  cannot  give  up  the 
language  which  until  quite  recently  has  been  the  sole  cultural 
language  of  Norway.  I  do  not  here  refer  to  Old  Norse  times. 
We  who  prefer  Landsmaal  do  so  because  we  believe  that  this 
language  vindicates  and  restores  the  speech  of  our  parents  to 
its  rank  and  position  in  the  nation.  We  believe  that  thus  alone 
can  we  obtain  a  language  which  the  world  shall  give  us  credit 
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for.  We  fight  and  work  and  agitate  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
for  we  feel  that  our  national  honor  is  at  stake.  Our  motto  is, 
“Heimatt  til  far 
og  Heimatt  til  mor 
og  heimatt  til  fedraland !” 

Ingebrigt  Lillehei. 

University  of  Illinois. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  LANDSMAAL 

The  following  bibliography  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  partial  guide  to 
a  more  detailed  study  of  the  language  situation  in  Norway.  I  have 
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THE  ENGLISH  VERSIONS  OF  TEGNER’S  “AXEL” 
A  Bibliographic  Sketch 

Tegner  wrote  his  narrative  poem  of  Axel  in  the  autumn  of 
1821,  while  he  was  recovering  from  a  severe  illness.  It  was 
published  early  in  1822  at  Lund.  This  very  popular  Byronic 
tale  of  love  and  war  was  introduced  to  readers  of  English  in 
February,  1826,  when  an  anonymous  contributor  to  Black- 
ivood’s  Edinburgh  Magazine  (pages  184-195)  published  a 
paraphrase  of  the  poem  under  the  title  of :  Axel.  A  free  trans¬ 
lation  from  a  popular  Swedish  Poem.  By  Esias  {sic)  Tegner. 
The  name  of  the  heroine,  Maria,  is  changed  to  Linda,  and  the 
introductory  fifty-eight  lines  are  omitted.  This  version  opens 
as  follows : 

“Pultowa’s  fight  was  o’er — the  royal  Swede 
Immured  in  Bender,  like  his  own  war  steed 
Impatient  chafed — his  country  bled  to  death 
Like  a  spent  warrior ;  while  the  fickle  breath 
Of  men  that  swelled  so  late  the  hero’s  fame 
In  murmurs  deep  subsiding  cursed  his  name.” 

In  a  letter,  dated  April  9,  1826,  Tegner  wrote  to  a  friend,  pre¬ 
sumably  concerning  this  version:  “I  have  received  from  Lon¬ 
don  the  English  translation  of  Axel.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is 
only  a  paraphrase ;  and  leaves  little  of  the  original  except  the 
fable — which,  by  the  way,  is  not  the  strongest  part  of  the  piece. 
I  must  confess  that  I  have  read  only  the  beginning.  As  a  rule, 
I  do  not  care  to  read  translations  of  my  works.” 

The  second  English  translation  of  Axel  was  published  in 
Stockholm  the  following  year,  and  is  included  in  a  volume 
bearing  the  title:  Poetical  Translations  from  the  Szeedish 
Language.  By  W.  H.  S.  (Printed  by  Charles  Deleen,  1827). 
The  translator’s  name  was  Saunders,  and  his  version,  unlike 
all  the  others,  contains  in  translation  the  dedicatory  poem  to 
Leopold.  It  is  almost  a  line  for  line  rendering;  here  and  there 
an  additional  verse  has  been  inserted  in  order  fully  to  give  the 
meaning  of  the  original. 

The  third  version,  which  was  published  in  London  in  1838 
(1837),  is  from  the  hand  of  the  noted  philologist,  Robert 
Gordon  Latham  (1812-1888),  who  also  translated  Frithiofs 


saga.  His  rendering  is  often  free  and  the  meter  of  the  original 
has  only  occasionally  been  observed.  For  the  poetical  excel¬ 
lence  of  this  attempt  very  much  cannot  be  said.  The  heroine 
is  here  called  Theda. 

The  fourth  translation  was  also  made  by  one  who,  in  the 
same  year  (1840),  Englished  Frithiofs  saga,  and  was  published 
by  James  Carpenter  in  Old  Bond  Street,  London.  This  volume 
bears  the  title:  Axel,  and  Svea.  Poems  from  the  Swedish 
of  Esaias  Tegner.  By  Oscar  Baker.  It  contains  the  Swedish 
original  as  well  as  the  translation.  Mr.  Baker  tried  to  retain 
the  meter  of  the  poem,  but  made  only  occasional  efforts  to  re¬ 
produce  the  feminine  rhymes.  He  found  it  necessary  here  and 
there,  also,  to  insert  an  extra  line  or  two  to  preserve  the  sense, 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  now  and  then  to  add  a  thought  foreign 
to  the  original,  e.  g.,  p.  59 : 

In  a  volume  called  Specimens  of  Szuedish  and  German 
Poetry,  translated  by  J.  E.  D.  Bethune  (London:  John  Murray, 
Albemarle  Street,  1848),  we  find  the  fifth  rendering  of  Axel. 
This  book  contains  the  largest  collection  of  poems  by  Tegner 
published  in  English.  In  the  preface  the  translator  mentions 
Latham’s  as  the  only  English  version  of  the  poem  with  which 
he  was  acquainted,  and  the  review  of  which,  in  the  Foreign 
and  Colonial  Quarterly  Reinew  for  July,  1843,  into  his 
hands  when  his  own  translation  was  all  but  completed.  The 
reviewer  charges  Latham  with  carelessness,  and  Mr.  Bethune 
remarks  in  regard  to  this:  “I  feel  myself  wholly  innocent,  at 
least,  of  carelessness.  I  wish  to  own  that,  where  I  have  failed 
to  render  the  spirit  of  my  author,  it  is  from  inability  to  do 
better,  and  not  because  I  do  not  see  my  faults,  or  because 

. I  have  not  endeavored  to  make  my  work  as  good  as 

I  could,  with  more  pains  and  care,  perhaps,  than  were  alto¬ 
gether  justified  by  the  nature  of  it”.  Mr.  Bethune  may  be 
given  credit  for  producing  a  very  readable  version;  faithful, 
verse  for  verse,  in  the  meter  of  the  original  and  with  feminine 
rhymes  here  and  there ;  on  the  whole,  a  decided  improvement 
on  former  translations. 

The  sixth  translation  of  Axel  was  done  by  an  American 
lady,  Mrs.  Caroline  Crane  Marsh,  wife  of  the  diplomat  and 
philologist,  George  P.  Marsh,  and  was  published  in  a  volume 


named  “Wolfe  of  the  Knoll,  and  other  Poems”  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner,  i860).  She  was  then,  and  for  the  rest  of 
her  life,  an  invalid ; — in  her  own  words,  “unable  at  the  time  to 
allow  myself  to  attempt  any  literary  work  beyond  that  which 
could  be  done  with  a  degree  of  facility  that  could  not  be  fatal, 
and  upon  which  riper  years  cannot  possibly  set  a  value.”  Her 
rendering  is  commendably  smooth  and  poetical,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  close  and  faithful  reproduction  of  the  original. 
“WTien  the  present  translation  was  made” — further  to  quote 
Mrs.  Marsh — “the  author  of  it  was  not  aware  that  Axel  had 
ever  appeared  in  English  dress,  but  she  has  recently  seen  parts 
of  a  version  by  Latham,  and  a  complete  one  by  Bethune.  The 
former  of  these  would  not  have  deterred  her  from  undertak¬ 
ing  another,  and  she  hopes  that  the  one  here  offered  may  not 
be  found  inferior  even  to  the  latter  in  closeness  of  conformity 
to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  original.”  Mrs.  Marsh,  who 
was  born  in  Berkley,  Massachusetts,  died  in  1901,  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  eighty-five  years. 

In  Axel.  By  Esaias  Tegncr.  Translated  from  the  Swedish, 
by  A.  Dabree  (Gothenburg,  1866),  we  have  the  seventh  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  poem,  and  the  first  in  which  the  translator  has 
faithfully  and,  in  regular  sequence,  reproduced  not  only  the 
meter  but  also  the  feminine  rhymes  of  the  original.  It  is  a 
remarkably  close,  well-nigh  literal  translation.  The  little 
volume  is  now  exceedingly  scarce,  the  limited  edition  of  three 
hundred  copies  having  been  distributed  mainly  among  the 
translator’s  English  friends.  Dobree  was  British  consul  at 
Gothenburg.  He  tried  his  hand  also  at  writing  original  verse 
in  Swedish.  This  is  the  closing  stanza  of  his  introductory 
poem  to  the  translation ; 

“Tegner,  ej  dod,  men  an  och  alltid  ung 
For  alia  hjertan,  som  det  Skona  ara, 

Infer  Din  thron,  Du  Svenska  skalders  Kung, 

Jag  vSgar  denna  ringa  hyllning  bara !” 

Henry  I^kwood  is  responsible  for  the  eighth  version  of 
Axel,  which  was  published  in  a  sumptuous  volume — “Axel, 
and  other  Poems:  Translated  from  the  Szvedish.  London,  1867” 
(Longmans.  Green,  Reader  and  Dyer).  The  book  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Crown  Prince  Oscar.  It  includes  translations  of  tw’o 


cantos  of  Frithiofs  saga,  nine  other  poems  by  Teg^er,  one  by  || 
Atterbom,  three  by  Stagnelius,  four  by  Runeberg,  one  by  I 

“Tabs  Qualis”,  and  three  by  Borjesson.  To  judge  from  his  S 

prefatory  note,  Mr.  Lockwood  was  not  aware  that  some  of 
the  poems  he  had  rendered  had  already  been  translated  into 
English,  a  few  of  them  several  times.  In  this  version  the  j 

name  of  the  heroine  is  altered  to  Olga,  “as  more  metrical”.  | 

The  volume  contains  an  introduction,  a  brief  biography  of  | 

Tegner  by  the  translator,  and  explanatory  notes.  Lockwood 
has  made  no  attempt  to  reproduce  the  feminine  rhymes  and  has 
at  times  even  departed  from  the  meter  of  the  original  (p.  40- 
41). 

The  ninth  translation  is  by  a  Swedish-American.  The  title-  ? 

page  reads:  “Axel;  an  Historical  Poem  of  the  Time  of  Charles  i 

the  Txvelfth.  By  Bishop  Esaias  Tegnh.  Translated  from  the  | 

Original  Swedish,  'with  notes  and  Introduction,  by  J.  S. —  I 

Chicago:  The  Lakeside  Publishing  Company  1870”;  and  the  | 

book  is  respectfully  dedicated  “To  the  Scandinavians  dwelling  j. 

between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  a  People  Devoted  to  the 
Great  Country  of  their  Adoption,  but  ever  mindful  of  the 
Beautiful  in  Art,  Literature  and  Science  of  their  Native  land!”  | 

In  his  introduction  the  translator  traces  the  history  of  Sweden 
from  the  time  of  Gustaf  \^asa  to  that  of  Carl  XII.  The  trans¬ 
lation — of  which  perhaps  the  less  said  the  better — is  divided 
into  sections,  each  with  a  title,  such  as  “The  Old  Warrior”, 

“King  Charles”,  “The  Body-guard”,  etc.  The  meter  of  the 
original  has  not  been  adhered  to,  nor  has  the  translator,  ex-  1 

cept  occasionally,  attempted  to  English  the  rhymes.  Maria  is  I 

now  called  Mary.  The  Ixxik  contains  notes,  and  the  jxiem  * 

in  the  original  is  apjiended.  It  was  published  in  a  small  edi-  | 

tion  shortly  before  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871,  in  which  the  re-  I 

mainder  was  destroyed.  To  secure  a  copy  today  is  conse¬ 
quently  rather  difficult.  The  translator  of  this  version  was 
John  Swainson.  He  was  born  in  Stockholm  in  1816,  and 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1848.  Swainson  served  in 
the  Civil  War.  He  died  by  accident  in  i8qo. 

In  1883  there  apjieared  two  translations  of  Axel.  The  first 
was  by  Professor  L.  A.  Sherman,  of  the  University  of  Ne-  J 

braska,  and  the  other  by  Dr.  I'rederick  I^eterson.  The  former  I 
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version  was  printed  in  the  periodical  The  Chaiitaiiqiian  (Mead- 
ville,  Pa.)  in  the  March  and  April  numbers,  and  formed  part 
of  Professor  Sherman’s  interesting  series  of  articles.  “A 
Glance  at  the  History  and  Literature  of  Scandinavia”.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this  he  had  published  a  very  creditable  version  of 
Frithiofs  Saga.  Concerning  his  translation  of  Axel,  he  writes : 
“We  make  no  pretensions  to  reproducing  the  poetry,  but  only 
something  of  the  directness  and  force  of  the  original”.  A  few 
lines  here  and  there  (some  two  dozen  in  all)  are  omitted  in 
Mr.  Sherman’s  version.  This  translation  is,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  two  or  three  best  that  have  been  made. 

Dr,  Peterson,  who  was  born  in  Minnesota  of  Swedish  par¬ 
ents,  is  an  eminent  neurologist  in  New  York  City  and  professor 
of  psychiatry  at  Columbia  University.  His  translation  of  Axel 
is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  of  all.  Not  only  has  he  re¬ 
produced  the  meter  and,  whenever  practicable,  the  rhyme  of 
the  original,  but  he  has  succeeded  also  in  imparting  a  verve 
and  spirit  to  his  rendering  which  makes  it  read  as  an  original 
poem  rather  than  as  a  translation.  His  knowledge  of  the 
idioms  of  the  Swedish  language  enabled  him  to  grasp  the  ex¬ 
act  import  of  the  original  and  his  inborn  poetical  faculty  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  give  the  version  a  smoothness  and  an 
elegance  but  rarely  found  in  metrical  translations.  Doctor 
Petersoti’s  rendering  of  A.vel  was  published  in  his  txxjk  called 
“Pocnus  and  Sxvedish  Translations”  (Buffalo). 

The  twelfth  and  latest  translation  of  the  poem  was  printed 
in  l)ooklet  form  by  the  Cochrane  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  early  in  1910,  and  was  done  by  Mr.  Magnus  Bernhard, 
who  is  a  native  of  Sweden,  now  with  the  Hospital  Corps. 
U.  S.  A.,  stationed  at  Manila.  P.  I.  There  being  apparently 
no  demand  for  this  version,  it  was  withdrawn  from  sale  before 
I  learned  of  its  ])rinting ;  and  1  have  since  been  unable  to  secure 
a  copy.  A  revised  version,  under  the  title  of  "His  Majesty’s 
Courier”,  was  published  by  Mr.  Bernhard  at  Manila  in  1912. 
Of  this  booklet  the  translator  has  had  the  kindness  to  send 
me  a  copy.  His  rendering  of  the  poem  is  generally  commend¬ 
able,  and  in  some  resi)ects  an  improvement  on  previous  efforts ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  he' has  found  many  of  the  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  by  his  predecessors  no  less  surmountable  than  they. 
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Of  fragmentary  translations  of  Axel  the  longest  and  most 
imix)rtant  is  that  included  in  a  small  volume — "A  Choice  Selec¬ 
tion  of  National  Songs,  Ballads  and  Sketches,  by  the  Most 
Celebrated  Scandinazian  Authors.  Translated  by  J.  A.  Dahl” 
(Bergen,  Norway).  This  book,  though  no  date  is  given,  was 
published  in  1872.  Most  of  the  translations  are,  of  course, 
from  the  Norwegian.  The  Swedish  poems  rendered  are: 
Runeberg’s  “Sven  Dufva”  and  “Dobeln  vid  Juntas”,  and 
“Lines  from  Axel”.  These  “lines”  are  introduced  by  twenty- 
six  verses  of  the  translator’s  own.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  (134)  lines  of  Axel,  or  about  one-seventh  of  the  entire 
poem,  then  follow.  The  translated  excerpt  begins :  “Vill  du 
ett  troget  famntag  skada”,  and  ends:  “Annu  det  brustna  bgat 
sag”.  Professor  Dahl  appends  Bethune’s  rendering  of  the  lines 
he  himself  translates,  and  writes  that  he  was  not  aware  of  this 
version  until  his  own  was  finished. 

Szvedish  Vice-Consulate  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Gustaf  N.  Swan. 
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SWEDISH  PLACE-NAMES  IN  DENMARK 

Resume  of  paper  read  by  Dr.  Gudmund  Schiitte  of  Copenhagen 
University  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Swedish  Philological  and 
Historical  Society  at  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  August  19-21,  1912. 

Place-names  give  important  hints  on  ancient  ethnical  movements  in 
Scandinavia;  however  a  distinction  between  Danish,  Geatic  and  Upper- 
Swedish  types  has  not  yet  been  earnestly  undertaken.  The  present 
attempt  also  is  merely  provisional.  So  far  as  it  can  at  present  be  con¬ 
cluded,  the  place-names  fully  confirm  the  evidence  of  ancient  history 
and  popular  tradition,  showing  a  main  current  going  from  North  to 
South;  cf.  Jordanis:  “Scandza  ....  vagina  gentium’’.  Common 
to  Norway,  Vermeland  and  Upland  Sweden  are  the  elements  tun,  valla 
and  sceter;  typical  Upper  Swedish  are  the  elements  sal  and  garn. 
Through  these  elements  we  are  able  to  trace  a  current  running  from 
Upland  southwest  along  the  great  lakes  straight  to  the  Kattegat,  thence 
bending  toward  the  south,  running  east  of  the  ancient  Danish  province 
of  Halland,  and  finally  entering  even  Sealand  and  Bornholm.  The 
most  southerly  diaspora  are:  Tuna  on  the  island  of  Hveen  in  the 
Sound,  Tune  and  Scvdder  (=  sceter)  in  Sealand  near  Koge  Bugt  and 
Saltuna  in  Bornholm.  In  the  9th  century  a  Swedish  king  settled  as 
far  south-west  as  in  South  Jutland  near  the  town  of  Slesvig.  In  this 
historically  verified  colony  we  find  the  Swedish  place-name  of  Svart- 
strom  (P.  K.  Thorsen,  Forhandl.  v.  Nordiska  Filologmbtet,  1902). — 
Also  the  Gautar  or  Geats  book  part  in  the  movement  towards  Den¬ 
mark.  Typical  Geatic  elements  such  as  -run  are  found  in  several 
parts  of  Sealand  and  N.  E.  Jutland.  In  the  Jutlandic  districts  in 
question  also  the  runic  names  of  persons  point  toward  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  peninsula,  and  the  definite  article  has  the  common  Scan¬ 
dinavian  type:  manden,  not  the  West  Jutlandic:  ce  mand. — Still  more 
conclusive  is  the  fact  that  long  series  of  place-names  are  transplanted 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  side  of  the  Sound  and  the  Kattegat, 
hardly  without  a  single  disturbance  of  their  mutual  order.  The  Sea- 
landic  series  ‘  Raml^se,  *H  ariose,  ’Vigarum,  *  Gladsaxe,  'Heddinge 
is  found  again  exactly  thus  in  Skane  (only  3  and  4  have  exchanged 
places). 

The  most  striking  correspondence  is  the  following: 

N.  E.  Jutland  W.  Gotland 

between  the  Skagerak  and  the  Kattegat  between  the  lakes  of  Vanern  and  Vattern 

Skagen  Skagen  (village)  Skagen  (lake) 

Kakkeby  Gerum  Rackeby 

Stenum  Helium  Tranum  Gerum  Stenum 

Tranum  lijorum  Flo 

Malle  Ranum  Dalum  Gudum  (Guding)  Maloga  Rinum  Helium  Bjurum 
(=Malhdge  Fdggelum  Murum  Veddum  Langnum  Gudhem  Homb 

Fid  Lindum  Heem  Foglum  Vedum  Karleby 

V’inge  Vinge  Vinga  Folene 

Langnum  Karleby  Murum  Dalum 

Fullen  V’ing 

Lindome 

It  may  be  added  that  in  return  the  typical  Jutlandic  element  of  sig  = 
Engl,  sike  (signifying  a  damp  meadow)  sporadically  crosses  the  Katte- 
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gat,  cf.  Sik  in  Halland,  Lersik  and  Ormesik  in  W.  Gotland. — There 
must  have  been  a  lively  mingling  of  tribes  across  the  Kattegat,  and  a 
regular  Gotic  colony  must  have  been  established  in  N.  E.  Jutland. 
Perhaps  these  Jutlandic  Geats  were  precisely  those  famous  “Geats" 
of  Beowulf;  in  this  way,  we  can  well  understand  the  great  interest 
taken  by  the  ancient  Angles  in  Geatic  affairs. 


SVENSKA  LITTERATURSALLSKAPET  AND  SVENSKA 
VITTERHETSSAMFUNDET 

Svenska  Litteratursallskapet  was  organized  in  1880  by  a  number  of 
professors  and  students  at  the  University  of  Upsala,  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  a  scientific  study  of  Swedish  literature.  Carl  Rupert 
Nyblom  was  its  first  president,  and  Henrik  Schuck,  Adolf  Noreen, 

Fredrik  Tamm  and  others  among  its  leading  members  from  the  first. 

The  society  has  to  date  issued  thirty-three  volumes  of  its  annual 
journal,  Samlaren,  containing  a  large  number  of  monographic  studies 
in  Swedish  literature,  chiefly  the  earlier,  up  to  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century.  Besides  the  annual  volumes  the  society  has  issued  during  the 
past  thirty-three  years,  several  important  publications,  among  them 
“Visbdcker”  from  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  several  collections  of 
letters  to  and  from  the  great  writers  of  the  i8th  and  early  19th  cen¬ 
turies,  and  not  a  few  hitherto  unpublished  dramas.  Bibliographical 
studies  early  attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  its  members;  the 
second  of  the  society’s  special  publications  was  a  collection  of  studies 
and  notes  on  early  Swedish  literature,  by  G.  E.  Klemming,  entitled 
Ur  en  antecknares  samlingar.  “G.  Benzelstjernas  Censorsjournal”  con¬ 
tains  much  of  bibliographic  interest.  In  1889  appeared  the  first  num¬ 
ber  of  what  was  expected  to  be  a  complete  bibliography  of  early 
Swedish  literature.  "Svensk  bihliografi  1481-1600",  by  G.  E.  Klemming ; 
afterwards  Aksel  Andersson  assisted  in  the  work;  four  numbers  were 
published,  carrying  the  record  down  to  1530.  The  work  was  conceived 
on  a  large  scale ;  it  included  not  only  works  printed  in  Sweden,  but 
also  works  belonging  to  Swedish  literature,  printed  elsewhere.  The 
parts  that  were  issued  give  therefore  a  very  interesting  view  of  the 
literary  activity  in  Sweden  during  this  period.  Another  most  im- 
portant  bibliographical  publication  which  now  approaches  completion, 
is  L.  Bygden’s  Svenskt  anonym-  och  pseudonym-lexikon.  Biblio- 
grafisk  forteckning  dfver  uppdagade  anonymer  och  pseudonymer  i 
den  svenska  litteraturen,  Swedish  literature  here  taken  in  its  broadest  ^ 

sense  of  including  all  books  printed  in  Sweden,  whether  original  or  » 

translated,  whether  ‘literature’  in  strict  sense  or  not.  Each  volume  of 
Samlaren  contains  a  bibliography  of  Swedish  literary  history,  at  ^ 

present  compiled  by  Isak  Collijn.  During  the  last  years  Samlaren  S; 

has  begun  to  include  more  and  more  studies  in  modern,  or  compara¬ 
tively  modern  Swedish  literature.  The  volume  for  1905  contained 
studies  of  Schiller  in  Sweden,  and  of  his  influence  on  Tegner  and 
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Geijer.  Geijer  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  much  careful  research 
by  several  Swedish  literary  students :  Anton  Blanck  published  in 
1907  in  Samlaren  his  original  diary  during  his  journey  to  England  in 
1809-10,  on  which  were  based  Geijer’s  “Minnen”,  published  in  1834, 
and  also  the  letters  which  he  wrote  at  the  time  to  his  parents  and  his 
betrothed,  and  which  were  published  by  Schiick  in  1904.  The  same 
author  found  later,  also  among  the  Geijer  manuscripts  in  the  Upsala 
University  Library,  a  continuation  of  Geijer’s  “Feodalism  och  re- 
publikanism”,  which  he  published  in  Samlaren  for  1908.  Among  the 
studies  printed  in  the  last  volume  of  Samlaren  we  find  one  entitled 
“Wjvallins  som  patriotisk  siare”,  by  Birgen  Lovgren  who  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  discover  a  poem  by  the  singer  and  vagabond  Lars 
Wivallins,  hitherto  regarded  as  lost.  Early  Swedish  translations  from 
Byron  and  his  influence  on  Swedish  literature  during  the  first  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century  are  treated  by  Gunnar  Witter  in  some  notes 
entitled  “Byron  i  den  svenska  litteraturen  fore  Strandherz”.  In  1911 
the  society  published  as  a  separate  volume  Fredrik  Book’s  Studier  i 
Stagnelii  ungdomslyrik.  This  work  connects  directly  with  the  new 
edition  of  Stagnelius’s  poetic  works  which  Book  is  editing  for  Svenska 
Vitterhetssamfundet.  This  society  is  an  outgrowth  of  Svenska  Lit- 
/teratursallskapet.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  latter  for  1905  a 
proposition  was  presented  by  R.  G:son  Berg,  that  the  society  take  the 
initiative  in  arranging  for  “philologically  satisfactory  editions  of 
Swedish  belletristic  writers  after  the  reformation ;  with  numerous 
stilistic,  biographical  and  historical  notes”.  The  suggestion  aroused  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  at  the 
next  annual  meeting.  This  committee  recommended,  however,  that 
no  action  be  taken,  as  it  seemed  to  them  that  this  field  ought  to  be 
taken  up  by  an  entirely  new  society.  The  society  concurred  in  the 
views  of  the  committee  and  the  members  of  the  committee  promptly 
,took  steps  to  organize  a  new  society  for  the  above  mentioned  purpose. 
Svenska  Vitterhetssamfundet,  which  at  its  last  annual  meeting  in 
1912  had  considerably  over  600  members,  has  to  date  issued  the  first 
two  parts  of  Olof  von  Dalin’s  Then  Swanska  Argus,  edited  by  B. 
Hesselman  och  M.  Lamm,  the  first  two  parts  of  Carl  Gustaf  af  Leo¬ 
pold’s  Samlade  skrifter,  edited  by  Knut  Fredlund,  and  the  first  volume 
of  Erik  Johan  Stagnelius’s  Samlade  skrifter,  accompanied  by  the  first 
part  of  a  Kommentar,  by  Fredrik  Book  and  Ebbe  Tuneld.  An  edition 
of  Karl  Mikael  Bellman’s  Fredmans  epistlar  is  under  preparation, 
edited  by  Richard  Steffen.  The  publications  of  these  two  societies 
should  be  in  the  libraries  of  all  .American  colleges  and  universities 
where  the  Scandinavian  languages  and  literatures''iare  studied.  There 
are  as  yet  few  American  members  of  either.  'Those  wishing  to  join 
them  might  communicate  with  the  undersized,  care  of  The  John 
Crerar  Library,  Chicago.  The  publications  of  the  society  are  printed 
in  a  diz'fied  style  with  clear  readable  tyiie  on  excellent  paper. 

Chicago.  ,  Aksel  G.  S.  Josephson. 
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NOTES 

In  Om  Anvdndningen  av  Besidmd  Slutartikel  i  Svenskan,  Upsala 
doctorate  dissertation,  1912,  (Pp.  146)',  Karl  Agren  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  study  of  the  post-positive  article  in  modern 
Swedish.  The  historical  point  of  view  is  given  by  the  use  of  such 
early  works  as  Cordex  Bureanus,  Heliga  Birgittas  Uppenbarelser,  the 
Bible  of  1541  and  others,  but  the  author’s  aim  is,  in  spite  of  the 
absence  of  such  a  limitation  in  the  title,  to  illustrate  somewhat  fully 
the  use  of  the  article  in  question  in  the  XIX  century.  Following 
Noreen’s  divisions  and  terminology  in  Vol.  V  of  Vdrt  Spr&k,  Agren 
considers  the  subject  under  the  two  categories  of  I,  definite  and  II, 
general,  and  the  former  again  being  subdivided  under  a)  deiktisk 
anvandning  and  b)  anaforisk  anvandning. 

With  the  sixth  hefte  (1912)  of  Rimnasafn.  Samling  af  de  aldste 
islandske  Rimer,  edited  by  Finnur  Jonsson,  Vol.  I  of  this  edition  of 
Icelandic  Rhnur  is  now  complete  in  526  pages.  The  volume  contains 
the  historical  rimur  with  the  Olafsrima  at  the  head,  the  Prytnlur, 
Lokrur,  Volsungrimur  and  the  beginning  of  those  dealing  with  heroes 
of  the  Norwegian  romantic  sagas.  Before  each  rima  there  is  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Mss.  and  following  each  notes  to  the  text.  The  volume 
appears  as  XXXV  of  the  publications  of  “Samfund  til  Udgivelse  af 
gammel  nordisk  Litteratur,”  Copenhagen. 

In  the  same  series  Henrik  Bertelsen’s  edition  of  Vidriks  saga  af  Bern 
was  completed  with  number  6  in  1911.  There  is  the  last  instalment  of 
the  text,  chapters  437-448;  register  of  proper  names;  and  a  critical 
introduction  of  95  pages  which  gives  an  account  of  the  Mss.  com¬ 
pares  the  received  redactions  and  discusses  previous  editions.  The 
work  is  excellently  done;  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  this  saga  now  in 
this  convenient  form^  We  hope  to  publish  elsewhere  a  review  of  the 
edition. 

Selections  From  Selma  Lagerldfs  Nils  Holgersson’s  underbara 
Resa  genom  Sverige,  with  Notes  and  vocabulary  (Pp.  187)  by  A. 
Louis  Elmquist,  of  Northwestern  University  adds  another  welcome 
volume  to  our  equipment  for  the  study  of  Swedish  in  college.  The 
book  is  published  (1912)  by  the  well-known  house  of  Albert  Bonnier, 
Stockholm,  and  forms  volume  III  of  Bonnier's  College  Series  of 
Swedish  Text-Books,  57.  The  complete  text  of  this  charming  story  is 
not  included  but  selections  from  it  in  fourteen  chapters,  “the  book  be¬ 
ing  intended  for  use  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  Swedish  course” ;  as 
such  teachers  and  students  of  Swedish  will  welcome  it  heartily.  It 
is  well  edited  and  neatly  gotten  up;  as  frontispiece  there  is  a  picture 
of  Selma  Lagerlof,  and  there  is  furthermore  one  of  Mirbacka,  her 
childhood  home  in  Varmland,  and  one  of  her  present  home  in  Falun. 

While  it  is  the  policy  of  this  department  not  to  note  any  published 
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book  which  the  editor  has  not  himself  personally  examined  and  can 
speak  of  from  first  hand  knowrledge,  it  seems  desirable  to  make  an 
exception  to  the  rule  in  the  case  of  a  new  edition  of  Ludvig  Holberg 
at  present  in  the  process  of  publication  in  Copenhagen.  Of  this, 
“Den  forste  fuldstaendige  Holberg-Udgave,”  vol.  I,  has  just  been  is¬ 
sued,  price,  Kroner  25;  the  whole  edition  is  to  cost  500  to  600  Kroner 
and  its  issue  will  take  twenty  years;  the  publishers  are  Gyldendal,  the 
editor  Bibliothekar  Carl  S.  Petersen.  The  first-volume  is  printed  in 
an  edition  of  400  copies,  of  which  170  are  reserved  for  Denmark  and 
170  for  Norway.  The  prospectus  informs  us  that  the  paper  alone  for 
each  copy  costs  over  100  Kroner,  consequently  the  publication  of  it 
would  have  been  an  impossibility  but  for  the  Carlsberg  Fund  which 
thus  enables  Denmark  to  raise  this  monument  to  the  founder  of  modern 
Danish  and  Norwegian  literature. 

A  book  that  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  student  of  Old  Norse 
literature  as  well  as  of  Old  English  literature  is  M.  G.  Qarke’s  Side¬ 
lights  on  Teutonic  History  During  the  Migration  Period,  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1912,  pp.  284.  The  author’s  purpose  has  been  “to 
discover  the  amount  of  historical  truth  underlying  the  allusions  to 
persons  and  events  in  the  Old  English  heroic  poetry.”  While  the  book 
is  an  examination  of  a  considerable  portion  of  OE  poetry,  approxi¬ 
mately  two-thirds  of  the  space  is  given  to  a  discussion  of  Old  Norse 
literature  as  necessary  to  the  proper  orientation  of  the  field  the  author 
wishes  to  examine.  The  work  is  appreciative  and  interestingly  writ¬ 
ten  ;  there  is  a  good  bibliography. 

Heinrich  Schaeffer’s  Hhffenstudien  zur  Bidrekssaga  makes  the 
weapons  of  this  saga  the  subject  of  a  careful  investigation  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  scientific  study  of  weapons  (historische  Waffenkunde). 
While  the  cultural  elements  here  are  central  European  and  nowhere 
specifically  Norse  (as  shown  already  by  Finnur  Jonsson,  Oldisl.  og 
oldn.  Lit.  Hist.  861)  the  present  work  aims  also  to  add  something  to 
the  question  as  to  what  degree  the  southern  current  of  knightly 
romance  came  to  the  North  and  how  widely  distributed  it  was.  In 
his  conclusions  the  author  emphasizes  the  familiarity  with  knightly 
manners  and  court  life  evidenced  in  the  saga;  the  knowledge  of  courtly 
culture  pervades  intimately  all  parts  of  the  saga  and  corresponds  to 
non-Norse  tradition  even  in  those  elemients  which  belong  to  the  late 
13th  century,  showing  that  it  must  have  reached  the  North  compara¬ 
tively  quickly.  Also  he  points  out  that  the  saga  shows  far  greater 
detail  knowledge  of  courtly  life  and  manners  than  Middle  High 
German  poetry  (p.  91)'.  The  book  is  published  in  Acta  Germanica, 
Berlin,  1913. 

Untersuchungen  iiber  Totenkult  und  Odinverehrung  bei  Nordger- 
manen  und  Lappen  von  Wolf  von  Unwerth.  Breslau,  1911,  pp.  178, 
offers  much  of  real  value  both  for  Norse  mythology  and  the  study  of 
Old  Norse  literature.  It  is  in  the  first  place  an  attempt  to  gather  to¬ 
gether  the  available  material  of  Lappic  pagan-belief  for  the  study 
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of  Scandinavian  mythology  in  which  the  author  follows  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  Axel  Olrik  and  Kaarle  Krohn.  The  real  contribution  of  this 
investigation  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  deals  with  religious  views,  the 
cult  of  the  dead  and  Odin  worship,  as  it  existed  in  Scandinavia  in 
the  pre-Eddie  period.  Often  these  beliefs  were  assimilated  by  the 
Lapps  and,  conservative  as  the  Lapps  are  in  the  matter  of  religion  as 
in  the  matter  of  language  and  custom,  these  beliefs  were  preserved 
in  their  primitive  form  clear  down  to  the  time  they  were  first  recorded 
by  such  men  as  Johannes  Scheffer  1670-1672  and  Johan  Randulf  1723. 
There  is  here  a  great  field  of  investigation  which  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  bear  rich  fruit  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  a  doctorate  dissertation  published  from  Upsala  University  under 
the  title  Bidrag  till  den  Svenska  Namnhistorien,  I,  Pp.  177,  Roland 
Brieskorn  offers  what  appears  to  be  the  first  systematic  treatise  of  a 
definite  portion  of  the  field  of  Swedish  family  names.  A  definite 
portion  of  it,  for  the  present  work  is  limited  to  Borgerliga  satnman- 
satta  Familjenamn.  As  will  be  seen  the  investigation  deals  only,  but 
there  exhaustively,  with  compound  Swedish  family  names;  names  of 
the  nobility  and  foreign  names  in  Sweden  are  not  treated,  nor  Swedish 
names  outside  of  Sweden.  The  author  has  of  course  made  good  use 
of  the  chiefly  statistical  material  of  others  and  especially  articles  and 
lectures  by  Adolf  Noreen,  but  the  field  he  has  undertaken  to  work  up 
is  in  large  part  new  ground.  The  present  number  gives  a  list  of 
names  from  Abrandt  to  Bovall  with  a  historical  survey  of  the  four 
types  of  names  with  discussion  of  individual  names;  in  i, — ^ron-namn; 
2  Yrkesnamn.  3,  Hemortsnamn.  4,  Oknamn  och  binamn. 

Wilhelm  Ranisch’es  Eddalieder  viit  Grammatik  Uebersetsung  und 
Erl'duterung  has  been  issued  in  a  new  edition,  Leipzig  1912,  pp.  138. 
It  appears  as  heretofore  in  the  Sammlung  Goschen.  The  selections 
are  Prymskvida  parts  of  the  Hdvamdl,  Grimnismcil,  Vgluspa,  the 
fragmentary  Sigurdarkvida  and  most  of  Atlakvida.  With  its  excellent 
introduction  the  little  volume  is  heartily  to  be  recommended  to  those 
who  after  a  first  year's  course  in  Old  Norse  prose  wish  a  convenient 
introductory  guide  to  Eddie  poetry.  The  small  compass  of  the  books 
made  it  necessary  of  course  to  exclude  all  critical  apparatus. 

Another  recent  issue  of  the  Sammlung  Goschen,  Leipzig,  1911,  is 
Scliwedisch-dcutsches  Gespr'dchsbuch  by  Johannes  Neuhaus,  Docent  in 
Modern  Scandinavian  Languages  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  It  is 
evidently  chiefly  intended  as  a  guide  in  conversational  Swedish  for 
the  German  tourist  who  is  in  need  of  a  phrase-book,  and  as  such  is 
far  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  before  published.  It  is  prepared 
by  one  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of  Swedish  idioms  and  who  knows 
Sweden  It  is  in  fact  so  good  that  parts  of  it  may  very  well  be  used 
to  supplement  the  class  reading  and  conversation  in  a  first  year’s 
course  in  Swedish. 

Schwedisches  Lesebuch  sur  Einfiihrung  in  die  Kenntniss  des  heutigen 
Schwedens,  mit  IVdrterverzeichnis  (pp.  120),  likewise  by  Johannes 


Neuhaus  was  also  published  in  the  Sammlung  Goschen,  1911.  The 
selections  will  excellently  serve  the  purpose  intended,  that  of  affording 
ati  introduction  to  the  Sweden  of  the  present  (not  to  Swedish  litera¬ 
ture).  There  are  accounts  of  Sweden:  the  land,  its  resources,  its  in¬ 
stitutions,  its  government  and  educational  system.  The  literature  is 
represented  by  a  few  selections  from  chiefly  recent  and  living  writers. 
There  is  a  table  of  Swedish  sounds  (hardly  adequate)  with  three  pages 
of  text  in  phonetic  transcription. 

The  John  Anderson  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  just  (September  1913) 
issued  the  second  edition  Bjdrnson’s  Synnove  Solbakken  edited  with 
Introduction,  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  George  T.  Flom.  There  is 
a  critical  introduction  of  xxxii  pages,  a  Bibliography  of  aids  to  the 
study  of  Norwegian  and  a  list  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  strong  and 
irregular  verbs  in  the  literary  and  the  colloquial  form.  Among  other 
illustrations  there  is  the  excellent  one  of  Bjornson  in  1904  as  frontis¬ 
piece. 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  appearance  of  Ivar  Aasen’s  Skrifter  i  Sam- 
ling  in  a  beautiful  three-volume  edition,  1911-1912.  It  is  published  by 
Gyldendalske  Boghandel,  Christiania  and  Copenhagen,  and  the  editorial 
work  has  been  done  by  Knut  Liest^l.  Volume  I,  280  pages,  contains, 
besides  the  autobiography  and  stories,  also  the  poems,  among  which  are 
some  hitherto  unprinted;  vol.  II  contains  “Dagb^ker”  og  “Reiseemne” 
and  among  the  essays  one  “Um  vanen”  not  before  printed  from  a  Ms. 
in  Moltke  Moe’s  possession;  vol.  Ill  contains  “Maalsoga  og  Maalsok,” 
“Norske  Navnebog,”  and  translations.  Aasen’s  purely  scientific  con¬ 
tribution  is,  of  course,  not  represented.  There  is  a  facsimile  of  the 
Ms.  to  “Dei  gamle  Fjelli.”  As  frontispiece  appears  a  bust  of  the  author 
taken  from  the  well-known  drawing  by  H.  Uthuslien  with  Aasen,  pen 
in  hand,  standing  before  his  work  table,  which  is  reproduced  in  full 
on  page  four. 

Kahle’s  Altisldndisches  Elementarbuch,  which  has  been  fairly  popular 
in  this  country  as  a  first  book  in  Old  Icelandic,  has  now  (1913)'  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  materially  enlarged  and  in  several  respects  improved  form. 
It  appears  under  the  same  title  and  in  the  same  series  {Germanische 
F.lementar-  und  HattdbUcher,  Heidelberg)  ;  its  editor  is  Andreas  Heus- 
ler.  A  main  fault  with  Kahle’s  book  was  its  reading  selections  so 
illy  chosen  from  the  pedagogical  standpoint.  This  part  of  the  book 
is  now  wholly  revised,  only  one  selection  has  been  retained  from  the 
original  edition.  In  the  phonology  the  new  feature  is  making  rather 
extensive  use  of  words  from  the  Runic  inscriptions,  while  in  the  In¬ 
flexions  Gothic  forms  are  parallelled  by  the  side  of  the  Old  Icelandic. 
The  Syntax  has  been  given  four  times  as  much  space  as  in  Kahle,  I  ed., 
where  the  treatment  was  very  brief.  The  changes  made  will  insure  it 
increased  use  and  service,  in  the  first  year  work  in  Old  Norse.  (One 
is  tempted  to  ask  the  editor  why  the  ?  is  still  left  below  the  13th  rune 
p  9,  as  in  the  ist  ed.  in  1896). 

Sprogets  Forandring.  Bearbejdet  af  Lis  Jacobsen  efter  Axel  Kock: 
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Om  Sprakets  Forandring  (2d  ed.,  1908)  has  just  been  issued  by  H. 
Hagerups  Forlag,  Copenhagen  (1913.  Pp-  I75)-  The  work  differs  from 
the  original  chiefly  in  that  all  Swedish  examples  are  replaced  by  Danish 
and  that  for  the  chapter  on  foreign  influence  on  the  word-stock  of 
Swedish  one  has  been  subs'tituted  on  the  evolution  of  the  stock  of 
words  in  Danish.  Kock’s  book  first  appeared  in  1896  in  Gdteborg 
and  was  one  of  the  pioneer  works  in  its  field  in  the  Scandinavian 
North.  The  charming  style  of  the  original  is  preserved  in  the  Dan¬ 
ish  edition,  which  should  find  many  readers  also  outside  the  ranks 
of  specialists  in  language. 

Noreen’s  Geschichte  der  nordischen  Sprachen  besonders  in  alt- 
nordischer  Zeit,  written  for  the  Grundriss  der  germanischen  Philologie, 
has  just  appeared  in  its  third  edition.  The  work  has  been  completely 
rewritten  and  materially  enlarged;  whereas  in  the  second  edition  it 
was  130  pages  (Grundriss,  vol.  I,  pp.  518-649)  it  now  forms  a  volume 
of  239  pages.  Like  all  the  numbers  of  this  series  it  may  now  be 
bought  separately.  In  plan  the  work  is  the  same  as  the  earlier  editions. 
The  general  historical  survey  pp.  1-67  is  followed  by  the  history  of  the 
sounds  pp.  67-162  and  the  history  of  the  inflexional  forms  pp.  162-230. 
A  register  of  words,  prepared  by  Erik  Noreen,  pp.  231-239  completes 
the  work.  The  syntax  of  Old  Scandinavian  is  not  considered.  An 
especially  excellent  feature  of  Noreen’s  history  is  the  constant  parallel¬ 
ing  of  runic  forms  by  which  Old  Norse,  Old  Swedish  and  Old  Danish 
are  linked  at  once  with  Parent  Scandinavian  and  with  Germanic 
grammar. 

Upplands  Runstenar.  En  alhndnfattlig  Oversikt  by  Otto  von  Friesen, 
Upsala,  1913,  Pp.  96,  is  a  revised  edition  of  the  author’s  former 
treatise  on  the  subject  published  in  Uppland,  the  journal  of  the 
Humanistiska  Vetenskapssamfundet  in  Upsala.  The  work  gives  first 
an  account  of  the  Germanic,  the  Swedish-Norwegian  and  the  Danish 
runes,  then  discusses  the  various  types  of  Upland  inscriptions:  there 
is  a  special  chapter  on  the  ornamentation  of  the  rune-stones.  A  feature 
of  the  new  edition  is  the  supplem*  t  on  the  phonology  of  the  runes 
with  transcriptions  to  Old  Icelandic  of  the  inscriptions  discussed. 
There  are  forty-seven  illustrations,  almost  uniformly  excellent,  and  a 
very  valuable  map  showing  the  relative  distribution  of  Upland’s  960 
runestones  prepared  by  Prof,  von  Friesen  himself. 

In  Runskriftens  h'drkomst.  EtI  Svar,  (1913,  20  pages)  by  Professo* 
Otto  von  Friesen,  the  author  successfully  disproves  a  rather  violent 
attack  directed  against  his  work  on  the  origin  of  the  runes  by  Gunnar 
Knudsen  in  Copenhagen.  There  is  also  some  new  support  given  to 
von  Friesen’s  well-known  theory  as  formerly  published. 

For  the  Samfund  til  Udgivelse  af  gammel  nordisk  Litteratur  Emil 
Olson  of  Lund  University  has  edited  Yngi'ars  saga  vidfgrla,  1912, 
pp.  CII  -|-  71.  As  usual  in  this  series  there  is  a  critical  discussion  of 
the  Mss.,  editions,  age  of  the  saga,  sources,  authorship,  etc.,  with  an 
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account  of  the  orthography,  accents  and  abbreviations.  The  work  is 
excellently  done.  It  was  a  splendid  idea  to  include  in  transcription  the 
twenty-five  rune-stones  dealing  with  the  hero  of  the  Yugvar  saga 
{ifidforli,  “far-traveller,”  Widsid).  There  is  a  register  of  names  and 
a  bibliography. 

Illustrerad  Svensk  Litteraturhistoria  af  Henrik  Schiick  och  Karl 
Warburg.  Andra  omarbetade  och  utvidgade  Upplagan.  Two  vols., 
Stockholm,  1911-1912.  Pp.  549  and  661.  This  standard  illustrated 
history  of  Swedish  literature  is  of  course  well-known  to  many  of  our 
members.  As  before  it  contains  a  considerable  number  of  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  title  pages  of  early  printed  Swedish  books  as  well  as  facsimile 
pages  of  others  which  adds  vastly  to  the  interest  and  the  value  of  the 
work.  Its  illustrations  are  almost  uniformly  excellent.  There  is  e.  g. 
a  facsimile  of  the  four  first  pages  of  the  second  number  of  Then 
Svdnska  Argus  with  a  page  showing  the  censor’s  corrections,  1732. 
Of  others  are  to  be  noted  especially  the  page  from  Nicolaus  Rag- 
valdis  Jomfru  Maria  Yrthegordher  of  1510  with  its  elaborately  orna¬ 
mented  initial  in  gold  and  colors,  and  the  page  from  the  older  Vdst- 
gdtalag.  The  changes  of  treatment  involve  a  fuller  treatment  of  the 
early  culture  and  foreign  influence.  The  years  1718-1809  which  before 
were  treated  as  two  periods  are  now  combined  in  one,  which  therefore 
becomes  the  period  of  enlightenment  in  Sweden  and  its  literature. 
But  also  otherwise  the  plan  has  been  materially  changed  as  new  in¬ 
vestigations  have  necessitated. 

Valda  Berdttelser  av  Selma  Lagerlof,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary, 
Edited  by  Jules  Mauritzon,  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  1913,  Pp.  153,  has  just 
appeared.  This  welcome  contribution  to  helps  for  teaching  Swedish 
appears  as  Nr.  2  in  the  College  and  High  School  Series  of  Swedish 
Authors  issued  by  the  Augustana  Book  Concern,  Nr.  i  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1911  (See  Proceedings,  p.  57).  This  volume  is  a  collection 
of  short  stories  from  the  works  of  the  great  Swedish  writer,  selected 
“with  a  view  to  presenting  various  phases  and  characteristics  of 
Lagerlof’s  authorship.” 

Professor  Alexander  Bugge  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  writing 
of  Vol.  II  of  Norges  Historie,  fremstillet  for  det  norske  Folk,  Vol. 
I.  Part  2  of  which  appeared  in  1910,  dealing  with  the  period  from  800 
to  1030.  According  to  the  original  plan  E.  Hertzberg,  Keeper  of  the 
Government  Archives  at  Christiania,  was  to  have  written  Vol.  II,  the 
carrying  out  of  which  has  been  prevented  by  his  recent  death.  The 
second  volume  will  cover  the  period  from  1030-1319  of  which  the  years 
1030-1047,  it  appears,  were  completed  by  Hertzberg  before  his  death. 
The  work  is  handsomely  gotten  up  and  beautifully  illustrated.  It 
is  published  by  the  H.  Aschehoug  &  Co.,  Christiania. 

Les  Expeditions  des  Scandinaves  en  Amerique  devant  la  Critique. 
Un  Nouveau  Faux  Document,  par  M.  Henry  Vignaud,  President  of 
La  Societe  des  Americanistes  de  Paris,  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-four 
pages  (1911)  has  just  been  received.  It  is  a  survey  of  Norse  voyages 
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to  America  and  discusses  in  its  last  pages  the  Kensington  stone,  the 
Newport  Mill,  the  Monegan  Isle  Inscription  and  other  “faux  docu¬ 
ments.”  Upon  the  Vinland  sagas  the  author  occupies  a  somewhat  non¬ 
committal  attitude.  He  maintains  with  considerable  vigor  however  the 
thesis  “il  est  absurde  de  poser  Leif  on  Karlsefni  en  rival  ou  en  pre- 
curseur  de  Colomb.  Le  decouvreur  de  I’Amerique  est  cclui  qui  mit  les 
deux  mondes  en  communication.” 

There  is  shortly  scheduled  to  appear  in  the  Columbia  University 
Germanic  Studies,  edited  by  Professor  W.  H.  Carpenter  and  Calvin 
Thomas,  a  dissertation  by  Alexander  Green,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  on  the  “Dative  of  Agency;  a  Chapter  of  Indo-European  Case 
Syntax.”  As  its  title  indicates,  it  is  a  contribution  to  the  syntax  of  that 
hitherto  ill-defined  Gebrauchstypus  of  the  Indo-European  dative  which 
designates  the  authorship  of  an  action.  The  book  will  be  of  especial 
interest  to  Germanic  scholars  in  that  it  adduces  the  evidence  of  Indo- 
Iranian,  Balto-Slavic,  Latin  and  Greek,  each  fully  discussed  in  a 
separate  chapter,  to  bring  out  the  real  character  of  the  prepositionless 
dativus  auctoris  in  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  Norse.  Accordingly 
the  writer  distinguishes  in  the  Germanic  field  between  a  real  dative 
of  agency  that  is  derived  from  a  former  dative  of  interest,  and  what 
he  calls  the  dative-instrumental  of  agency  which,  again  must,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  the  processes  of  Syncretism,  be  referred  to  an 
original  sociative-comitative  instrumental.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  a 
comprehensive  manual  of  the  dative  of  agency  along  the  entire  line 
of  available  Indo-European  languages. 

Of  more  popular  character  than  the  works  spoken  above  but  one 
which  is  nevertheless  a  real  contribution  to  a  part  of  our  cultural 
history,  that  of  the  city  of  Bergen,  is  Christian  Koren-Wiberg’s  By 
og  Brygge,  Billeder  fra  Bergen,  published  by  H.  Aschehoug  &  Co., 
Kria.  1912,  pp.  126.  In  an  interesting  style  the  well-known  writer  on 
the  old  Hanseatic  town  presents  such  topics  as  the  formation  of  the 
Bergen  type,  which  he  dates  after  the  German  “Kontor”  was  in  1754 
replaced  by  the  Norwegian  “Kontor” ;  the  art  and  the  culture  of  the 
Rococo  period  and  the  imperial  style  of  the  following  period ;  the 
patrician  families  and  the  new  industrial  class.  The  closing  chapters 
are  on  the  Germans  at  the  Quay,  the  daily  life  at  the  Quay  and  the 
Hanseatic  Museum.  The  book  emphasizes,  contrary  to  the  usual  view, 
the  extensive  inlersocial  life  of  the  native  and  the  foreign  populations 
of  Bergen  in  the  middle  age  period.  There  are  many  excellent  illustra¬ 
tions. 

Along  the  same  line  but  of  much  wider  scope  is  Carl  W.  Schnitler’s 
Sloegten  fra  1814,  also  published  by  Aschehoug  (iQii,  Pp.  49.3)'.  The 
subtitle  of  the  work  reads  “Studier  over  norsk  Embedsmandskultur  i 
Klassicismens  Tidsalder  1814-1840”;  it  is  a  handsome  volume,  profusely 
and  beautifully  illustrated,  as  fine  a  piece  of  Iwok-making  as  anything 
I  have  seen  in  recent  years.  The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  this  work,  every  illustration  is  good  and  many  of  them  veritable 
works  of  art.  And  the  contents  are  of  equal  importance.  The  follow- 
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[■  ing  are  some  of  the  chapters:  Gamle  norske  Embedsgaarde  pp.  139- 

1203;  Billedkunsten  og  den  almene  Smak,  311-396;  Bygningskunsten, 
397-416;  Sproget  og  Stilen,  417-460.  This  work  takes  its  place  at 
once  as  a  main  work  in  the  interpretation  of  Norwegian  life  and  art 
in  the  XIX  century. 

Henrik  Ibsen.  Plays  and  Problems,  1912,  Pp.  356.  By  Otto  Heller 
deserves  to  be  added  to  the  working  library  of  every  student  of  Ibsen. 
Of  recent  American  interpretations  of  the  philosophy  and  the  writings 
of  the  great  dramatist  it  is  easily  the  best.  While  the  student  of 

I  Ibsen  will  sometimes  disagree  with  the  author  of  course,  Professor 

Heller  is  to  be  thanked  for  this  conscientious  study  and  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  Ibsen  literature.  The  publishers  are  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  It  is  attractively  gotten  up.  There  is  a  valuable  Bibliography 
at  the  end,  which  is  further  amplified  in  the  Notes,  where  much  in¬ 
formation  on  the  presentation  of  the  plays  etc.,  is  stored. 


THE  THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR 

THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCANDINAVIAN  STUDY 

The  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Scandinavian  Study  was  held  at  Augustana  College,  Rock  Island, 
Illinois,  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  Denckmann  Memorial  Library,  Friday 
and  Saturday,  May  2-3,  1913. 

First  Session 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order  by  Professor  Julius  E.  Olson 
on  Friday,  May  2.  at  2:25  P.  M.  The  president  of  the  Society  intro¬ 
duced  Dr.  Gustav  Andreen,  president  of  Augustana  College,  who  wel¬ 
comed  the  Society  in  the  name  of  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  and  of  the  citizens  of  Rock  Island.  He  also  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  society  was  the  guest  of  one  of  the  oldest  institutions 
representing  Scandinavian  Culture  in  America. 

The  President  appointed  a  committee  on  nominations  consisting  of 
Mr.  E.  W.  Olson,  chairman.  Dr.  Lee  M.  Hollander  and  Professor 
L.  M.  Larson. 

1.  Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant  then  read  a  paper  entitled  “A  Note  on 
the  Hdrbardsljdd,”  which  was  discussed  by  Doctor  Hollander,  Profes¬ 
sor  Jules  Mauritzon  and  Professor  G.  T.  Flom.  [Printed  herewith 
a.;  part  of  Publications  I,  4]. 

2.  Professor  L.  M.  Larson  read  a  paper  on  “Scientific  Knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  North  in  the  Thirteenth  Century.’’  The  speaker  dealt  chiefly 
with  the  cultural  aspects  of  the  Speculum  Regale.  Discussed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Julius  E.  Olson  and  Dr.  L.  M.  Hollander.  [Printed  herewith 
as  part  of  Publications  I,  4I. 

3.  Professor  George  T.  Flom  then  presented  a  paper  on  the  “Pale¬ 
ography  of  the  Konungs  Skuggsja  (Speculum  regale).  Cod.  reg.  243, 
B.  a.”  The  technical  side  of  the  paper  was  made  clear  by  specimens 
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of  paleography  from  this  and  other  Old  Norse  manuscripts.  Discus¬ 
sion  by  Professors  Olson  and  Mauritzon.  [To  be  printed  in  part  in 
the  forthcoming  photographic  and  diplomatic  edition  of  the  Speculum 
Regale,  243  B,  a,]. 

4.  The  President  then  introduced  Doctor  Lenker,  to  whom  he  yielded 
the  time  allotted  him  on  the  program.  Doctor  Lenker  spoke  on  the 
importance  of  the  work  of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Study  in  promoting  the  study  of  Scandinavian  languages 
in  schools  and  colleges.  President  Olson’s  paper  (Nr.  4)  was  deferred 
until  the  evening  session. 

5.  A  paper  entitled  “The  English  Versions  of  Axel — a  Bibliographic 
Sketch’’,  by  Gustav  N.  Swan,  Royal  Swedish  Vice  Consul,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  was  read,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  by  Mr.  Marcus  Skarstedt, 
Librarian  of  Augustana  College.  [This  paper  is  printed  herewith]. 

Adjournment.  Fifty-two  persons  attended  this  session,  which  was 
made  pleasant  not  only  by  the  presence  of  Doctor  Andreen,  but  many 
members  of  the  faculty  and  students  of  Augustana  College. 

At  seven  o’clock  a  banquet  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Harper  attended 
by  the  members  of  the  society  and  members  and  friends  of  Augustana 
College.  After  the  dinner  Professor  Andreen  spoke  at  greater  length 
than  before  in  welcome  of  the  Society  to  Augustana  College.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Olson  replied  and  introduced  Professor  Flom  who  also  re¬ 
sponded  to  Doctor  Andreen’s  welcome.  The  company  then  adjourned 
to  an  adjoining  parlor  for  the  smoker.  The  President  of  the  Society 
thereupon  gave  as  presidential  address  a  paper  on  “Present  Aspects  of 
the  Vinland  Controversy’’,  which  was  followed  by  general  discussion. 
The  address  is  printed  herewith  pp.  147-156.  Mr.  E.  \V.  Olson  enter¬ 
tained  the  company  with  original  humorous  selections;  this  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  singing  of  Scandinavian  folksongs  led  by  Professor 
Olson  and  songs  by  a  group  of  present  and  former  students  of 
Augustana  College. 

There  were  forty-four  present  at  the  smoker,  being  members  of  the 
Society  and  members  and  friends  of  the  College. 

Second  Session 

The  second  session  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  A.  M.  on  Saturday, 
May  5. 

6.  A  paper  by  Dr.  A.  LeRoy  Andrews  on  “The  Problems  of  the 
Hervarar  Saga  Manuscripts’’  was  read  by  Professor  C.  N.  Gould.  The 
paper  which  was  further  commented  on  by  the  reader,  forms  part  of 
investigations  by  Doctor  Andrews  to  be  published  elsewhere. 

7.  A  paper  by  Professor  Albert  E.  Egge  on  “Norse  Words  in  Old 
English’’  was  read  by  title. 

8.  Dr.  Lee  M.  Hollander  read  a  paper  on  “Unhistoric  Traits  in  the 
Sagas  of  the  Kings  of  Norway  and  Denmark.”  Discussion  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jules  Mauritzon. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  formal  papers  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  report  was  presented  and  adopted.  The  Treasurer’s  report  was 
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then  presented  and  accepted.  The  auditing  committee  consisting  of 
Mr  A.  G.  S.  Josephson  and  Dr.  A.  L.  Elmquist  presented  its  report, 
which  was  adopted  and  the  committee  discharged.  The  Editor’s  re¬ 
port  was  then  received.  He  spoke  especially  of  the  reception  ac¬ 
corded  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  by  Scandinavian  scholars 
abroad,  and  of  the  new  feature  of  Announcements  in  the  Notes  De¬ 
partment,  contributions  to  which  had  been  cordially  offered  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  scholars  in  Scandinavia. 

Professor  Stomberg  then  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Scandinavian  Languages  in  the  High  Schools  which  was  gen¬ 
erally  discussed.  It  was  moved  by  Professor  Flom  and  seconded  that 
the  report  be  accepted  as  a  report  of  progress,  and  that  the  committee 
be  continued  for  one  year  to  report  especially  on  the  question  of  text 
books  and  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  The  motion  was  carried. 
The  Report  is  printed  herewith. 

Mr.  A.  G.  S.  Josephson  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Translations,  which  was  then  considered  and  finally  adopted  section 
by  section. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: — 

For  President,  Professor  Jules  Mauritzon. 

For  Vice-president,  Professor  Chester  N.  Gould. 

For  Secretary-Treasurer,  Professor  A.  L.  Elmquist. 

For  Editor,  Professor  George  T.  Flom. 

For  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  three  years:  Dr. 

Henry  G.  Leach  and  Professor  Julius  E.  Olson. 

Adjournment  at  12:45. 

There  were  50  present  at  this  session. 

This  meeting  was  notable  as  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  held  as  guests  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  learning  founded  and  maintained  by  Scandinavian-Americans. 
It  was  distinguished  at  every  turn  by  the  personal  interest  taken  by 
President  Andreen  and  the  gentlemen  of  his  faculty.  It  was  further¬ 
more  the  first  annual  meeting  held  outside  of  Chicago,  and  its  success 
demonstrated  that  the  attendance  was  by  no  means  dependent  on  the 
resources  of  a  large  city. 

Chester  N.  Gould,  Secretary. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  LANGUAGES  IN  THE 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

As  this  Comniittee*  is  working  upon  a  fuller  report  specifically 
relative  to  texts  and  qualifications  of  teachers  the  following  facts  from 
the  report  submitted  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  are  here  offered  as  a  preliminary 
report. 

It  will  aim  chiefly  to  show  the  present  status  of  Scandinavian  in 
the  secondary  schools  and  therefore  to  supplement  the  paper  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Flom  printed  in  this  Journal,  No.  3,  pp.  107-122.  Practically  no 
data  on  the  subject  are  given  by  official  reports  of  school  inspectors  or 
superintendents,  we  have  had  to  rely  upon  correspondence,  newspaper 
accounts,  and  such  other  information  relative  to  the  work  as  we  could 
gather.  About  a  year  ago  a  list  of  high  schools  where  Scandinavian 
had  been  introduced  was  drawn  up  and  to  this  list  have  been  added 
new  schools  as  they  have  been  reported.  To  get  accurate  data  it  was 
decided  to  direct  letters  of  inquiry  to  all  these  schools.  Since  this 
movement  is  still  young  and  much  uncertainty  exists  not  only  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  number  of  schools  offering  courses  but  also  in  regard  to 
text  books,  methods,  public  sentiment  with  reference  to  the  whole 
matter,  available  teachers  and  the  like,  it  was  decided  to  make  the 
questionnaire  sent  out  quite  comprehensive  in  scope.  It  contained 
twenty-five  questions;  first  relative  to  the  teacher’s  training  in  Scan¬ 
dinavian  ;  the  rank  of  school  where  now  teaching — ^high  school,  graded 
or  semi-graded ;  what  year  Scandinavian  was  begun ;  if  introduced 
by  reason  of  petition  on  the  part  of  Scandinavians  or  by  act  of  the 
board  without  petition ;  how  many  classes  were  first  organized  and 
what  their  total  enrollment;  which  one  of  the  Scandinavian  languages 
was  studied;  if  more  than  one  language,  how  many  pupils  in  each; 
how  many  classes  at  present  and  what  their  total  enrollment  and 
hours  for  each  class  per  week.  Then  followed  questions  relative  to 
the  nationality  of  the  parents,  as  Scandinavian,  mixed  or  American; 
attitude  of  the  community;  interest  of  the  pupils;  text  books  used; 
difficulties  encountered,  etc. 

Prompt  and  in  most  cases  very  full  reports  were  returned.  The 
remarkable  thing  happened  that  all  except  two  of  the  forty  persons 
to  whom  blanks  were  sent  sent  answers  in  a  very  short  time. 

I  shall  briefly  summarize  the  data  derived  from  these  questionnaires. 
The  following  table  gives  the  schools  having  classes  in  Scandinavian 
and  the  number  taking  the  subject  in  each; 

Minnesota — 

Minneapolis  Norwegian  Swedish 

Central  .  27  45 

East  .  48  46 

‘  See  Proceedings,  p.  126. 
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North  . 

South  . 

St.  Paul.  Johnson 

Willmar  . 

Fosston  . 

Dawson  . 

Cokato  . 

Watson  . 

Lindstrom  . 

Milan  . 

Crookston  . 

Benson  . . 

Henning  . 

Lanesboro  . 

Thief  River  Falls 

Svea  . 

Illinois — 

Chicago  . 

Carl  Schurz  . . . . 

Moline  . 

Rockford  . 

Iowa — 

Story  City  . 

Decorah  . 

Stanton  . 

Wisconsin — 

Stoughton  . 

Stanley  . 

North  Dakota — 

Grand  Forks  . 


23 

131 

6 

13 

17 

3 

9 

10 

25 

8 

28 

10 


58 


45 

14 


35 

14 

30 


SO 

136 
1 12 

13 


66 

9 


30 


18 

48 

23 

20 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  six  schools  that  have  courses  in 
both  Swedish  and  Norwegian  with  an  enrollment  of  243  for  Norwegian 
and  320  for  Swedish.  Norwegian  alone  is  found  in  fourteen  schools 
with  an  enrollment  of  31 1  and  Swedish  alone  in  eight  schools  with 
an  enrollment  of  316.  This  makes  a  total  for  Norwegian  of  554  and 
for  Swedish  of  636  or  a  total  for  the  two  languages  of  28  schools 
and  1190  students. 

In  1910  when  Scandinavian  classes  were  begun  for  the  first  time  in 
five  high  schools  the  total  enrollment  was  203.  In  1911  classes  were 
organized  in  8  high  schools  and  in  1912  in  14.  In  only  one  or  two 
cases  where  classes  have  been  organized  over  a  year  bas  there  been  a 
decrease  in  number  of  students.  In  some  cases  the  growth  has  been 
very  marked,  notably  in  South  Side  High  School,  Minneapolis,  where 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  began  with  40  and  22  respectively  whereas 
the  enrollment  is  now  131  and  136.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
45  students  taking  Scandinavian  are  non-Scandinavian,  i.  e.  neither 
father  nor  mother  is  Scandinavian. 
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The  following  texts  are  used  listed  in  the  order  of  number  of 
schools  where  used : 

Swedish — Vickner’s  Swedish  Grammar;  Lagerlof :  En  Herrgards- 
s'dgen — Elmquist’s  edition;  Geijerstam:  Mina  Pojkar — Alexis’s  edi¬ 
tion  ;  Lagerlof :  Nils  Holgersson — Elmquist’s  edition ;  Elmquist’s 
Swedish  Grammar;  Nyblom:  Det  Ringer — Elmquist’s  edition;  Grim- 
berg :  Sveriges  Historia. 

Norwegian — Holvik’s  Beginning  Norse  &  2d  Year  Norse;  Miche¬ 
let’s  Norse  Grammar;  Eikeland’s  Grammatik;  Rolfsen’s  Lcesebog; 
Bj^rnson:  Synn0ve  Solhakken — Flom’s  edition;  Haereds  Norges  His- 
torie;  Bjj^rnson;  En  Glad  Gut;  Bj^rnson:  F ortcellinger ;  Throndsen: 
Lcesebok;  Lie:  Fortcellinger;  Broch  &  Seip:  Lcesebog. 

The  complaint  is  general  and  naturally  so,  that  not  sufficient  texts 
with  vocabularies  and  notes  are  available.  Every  teacher  spoke  of 
this.  Almost  as  many  complained  of  the  lack  of  suitable  dictionaries. 
Many  and  valuable  suggestions  were  made  in  regard  to  new  texts. 
Of  these  nearly  all  spoke  of  the  desirability  of  having  some  short 
and  easy  texts  of  Scandinavian  poems,  folk  songs,  fairy  tales  and 
short  stories  with  notes  and  vocabularies.  The  need  of  a  book  con¬ 
taining  conversational  exercises  was  emphasized.  Specific  recom¬ 
mendations  for  edited  texts  are:  Geijerstam’s  Boken  om  Lille  Bror, 
Bj^rnson’s  En  Fallit  and  En  Glad  Gut,  Aanrud’s  Sidsel  Sidserk, 
Haered’s  Norges  Historie,  Broch  &  Seip’s  Lcesebog  i  Morsmaalet, 
Knudson’s  Utvalg  af  Norsk  Litteratur,  Lagerlof ’s  Jerusalem. 

In  regard  to  the  question  whether  there  are  any  special  difficulties 
met  with  in  the  teaching  of  Scandinavian  their  answers  nearly  all 
agreed,  as  was  expected,  that  the  unequal  preparation  of  the  pupils 
presents  a  trying  problem,  especially  where  only  one  course  is  given. 
Some  come  into  the  classes  as  beginners  entirely  and  others  can  speak 
and  write  the  language  quite  readily  and  have  read  considerably  in 
the  language.  How  is  one  to  properly  take  care  of  such  a  class? 
Many  who  have  just  a  little  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language  take 
for  granted  they  know  it  well  and  hence  need  not  study  at  first.  That 
very  necessary  but  sometimes  difficult  process  of  convincing  these 
that  they  do  not  know  when  they  think  they  do  must  then  be  begun  in 
earnest. 

In  answer  to  the  question  “Do  the  Scandinavians  of  the  community 
as  a  whole  take  as  much  interest  in  the  study  of  Scandinavian  as 
ought  to  be  shown,”  eleven  answer  affirmatively  and  ten  in  the  negative. 
On  the  next  point,  “What  seems  to  be  the  general  attitude  of  the  com¬ 
munity  toward  the  study  of  foreign  languages,”  ten  answer  that  much 
interest  is  shown,  and  four  say  that  people  as  a  whole  are  indifferent. 
In  answer  to  the  question :  “What  seems  to  be  the  attitude  specially 
of  the  pupils  of  the  school  with  reference  to  Scandinavian,”  fourteen 
sent  answers  that  the  subject  is  popular  and  commands  the  respect 
of  the  student  body.  Two  complain  that  indifference  is  shown.  The 
reasons  assigned  why  pupils  take  Scandinavian  are  numerous.  Most 
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teachers  place  the  influence  of  the  parents  first.  Next  in  order  comes 
the  desire  to  learn  the  language  for  practical  purposes.  Practically 
all  the  teachers  say  that  some  pupils  take  it  because  they  think  the 
study  will  be  easy.  In  one  school  where  the  matter  was  submitted  to 
the  pupils  themselves  the  results  were :  70%  took  it  because  of  interest 
in  the  language  of  the  fathers;  20%  for  use  in  business,  and  10%  to 
get  credit  or  because  some  one  else  took  the  subject. 

In  all  schools,  apparently,  Scandinavian  is  placed  on  the  same  basis 
as  other  modern  foreign  languages.  In  one  place,  Cokato,  Minn., 
Swedish  is  compulsory  for  all  pupils  in  the  eighth  grade. 

A.  A.  Stomberg,  Chairman, 
Knut  Gjerset, 

A.  L.  Elmquist, 

L.  M.  Hollander. 
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